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ARTICLES 


THE UNITY OF PURPOSE IN NEW TESTAMENT 
STUDIES' 

THE combined war-effort of the allied nations has been an 
example of unity of purpose on a scale which dwarfs everything 
else. The purpose itself was as clear as daylight: freedom must 
not be stamped out by militarism. In the wake of that tremendous 
effort further aims followed. Freedom must be safe. Measures 
to assure this safety had to be found, machinery to make these 
measures work had to be planned. Finally, the biggest problem, 
which at the same time is a great and inspiring task, is how to 
bring it about that this reconquered safety and freedom may 
make for a better world. 

Unity of purpose in New Testament studies, as they appear 
to us in our modern conditions, might easily be just as many- 
sided. Our quest may land us among a diversity of aims, all of 
which should be kept in view. Perhaps each of these aims may 
be leading on, one to another, until we reach a highest ideal, 
which we may recognize as the secret inspiration of all our efforts. 
In my view something might be gained if we could achieve an 
understanding of what we really want, all of us, as we are plod- 
ding along, each of us separately, on our private path of study. 
This ‘Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas’ may mean, for 
example, an attempt to create some form of co-operation between 
us. Even for this simply practical reason I thought that the sub- 
ject of this address might possibly appeal to all of us. 

Unity of purpose in our studies is indeed a subject that may 
inspire forward-looking thoughts, but I might better proceed by 
looking first towards the past. I admit that it is beyond my power 
to sketch an adequate survey of the labours of former generations, 
but there are one or two striking facts which cannot be passed 
over in silence. They seem to me necessary even by way of 
introduction, 

As you all know, the origin of modern study in our field dates 
from the fifteenth or the sixteenth century, either from the Renais- 
sance or from the Reformation, perhaps from both. Decision on 


* Presidential address by Prof. Dr. J. de Zwaan, Leiden, at the first General 
Meeting of the Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas, Oxford, March 1947. 
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that point is of no importance to our subject, but I should like 
to underline the obvious fact that during the whole of that first 
period one purpose dominates the new study of the New Testa- 
ment documents. What people expected as the result of the efforts 
of New Testament students was: better Dogmatics. 

In the wake of that impulse, which was mighty and lasting, came 
the vision of a Church which should be purged of its impurities, 
and even that of a State which should be more conscious of its 
higher tasks. Better Dogmatics would provide for safer principles 
to go by in the management of that vast world which was irre- 
sistibly developing into something quite new. However baffling 
therefore the complexity of the history of these centuries may 
be, so far the things which are of our special concern stand out 
with comparative distinctness. 

In the next period things are more complicated, but from the 
whole a fundamental unity of purpose seems to emerge. Since 
the middle of the eighteenth century the atmosphere has changed. 
The cry for better Dogmatics was of course still raised. It was 
even emphasized. A break with the past was hardly visible or 
could easily escape notice wherever a more or less sound con- 
servatism prevailed. But in matters of principle it had gradually 
become impossible to rely exclusively on Dogmatics. Rationalism 
was coming into its own, and its power went on increasing for 
reasons outside the sphere of theology. 

The peculiar stress on the critical faculties of reason led a new 
type of New Testament scholars to research into the historical 
foundations of the Christian tradition. New departments of study 
came into being: the ‘Introduction’ to the New Testament, for 
example, and the so-called Biblical Theology. Both of them were 
capable of damaging the very foundations of traditional doctrine. 
Attack and defence, right wing and left, liberalism and orthodoxy, 
radicalism and conservatism, become henceforth familiar features 
in the vocabulary of New Testament scholars. The temperature 
of the discussions might rise to heights which are but seldom 
reached; yet, in the last resort, both parties were still aiming at 
reforms in the matter of Dogmatics. In doing so both claimed 
that their respect for history and historical facts was unalloyed. 
Right and left were also one in mind as they proclaimed that an 
agreement should be possible on the essence of Christianity. It 
was the purpose of either side to further that ideal. Both, however, 
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handled the concepts of ‘reason’ and of ‘history’ in the same or 
much the same way, viz. without a suspicion of their complexity 
and without any apparent consciousness of their explosive force. 

If it were sought to define the unity of purpose which showed 
at the surface, as ‘reformation of Christian doctrine in the light 
of historical evidence’, one could hardly object. The definition 
is suitable enough and it expresses evident facts. Yet, I may 
submit, it is too narrow or perhaps too shallow to encompass 
what is really and profoundly characteristic of the time, a time 
which our own great-grandfathers may have known by experience 
or tradition. We must ask: why did the scholars of this period 
wish to reform Christian doctrine by their studies in the field of 
the New Testament? Why did they lay such stress on simpler 
expressions of religious truth? Why did they welcome every 
opportunity to restrict the number of subjects for doctrinal dis- 
sent? These things are psychologically significant. Toleration 
as a recognized ideal means a different type of mind and of 
character from that of the first period. 

The influence of history and of rationalism may account for 
this difference of type. Historians look backward. It is their 
business to do so. Reformers look forward, as they should. 
Psychologically, historians and reformers are almost opposite 
types of mind. According to the lights of the eighteenth century 
unerring objectivity was the goal of the historian’s labours. It 
was not yet suspected that any vision of the past is always largely 
personal. If objectivity is reached at some point, this achievement 
itself is again the result of personal qualities and individual 
attainments. The study of history, taken seriously, does not foster 
the inclination to forecast future events. Scraps from the histo- 
rian’s note-books are generally useless for the prophet unless he is 
allowed to edit them in his own way. In fact history may create 
an inclination for radical individualism and even scepticism. 

On almost the same lines rationalism makes for a new type of 
man. The rationalist rejects the easy habit of taking things on 
authority. He does not easily take things for granted. He is al- 
ways ready to hear claims for revision, even of the most revolu- 
tionary kind. Individualism is greatly strengthened by the habit 
of making all collective convictions debatable if not even suspect. 

More might be said, but it is evident that the temperament of 
the historian and the rationalist are not so very unlike, at least as 
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they appeared in the period with which we are concerned. Where- 
ever the two temperaments met, changes were likely to occur, 
and these changes might create explosive convictions. And they 
have. 

All this belongs to the characteristic features of this second 
period of our studies, but the main fact, which from our point of 
view is the most characteristically important, is an essentially 
religious fact. It is the rise of what we may call a Jesus-religion. 

We are still far from a situation in which an ‘historical Jesus’ 
was opposed to a ‘mythical’ Christ, but the stress was reversed 
in pronouncing the name Jesus Christ, the emphasis being now 
placed on the first of the two words. Attention had begun to shift 
from the Epistles to the Gospels. In all good faith the difference 
between the utterances of the apostles and the actual words of 
Jesus was observed and underlined. The orthodox of the time 
claimed both as the very heart of traditional doctrine; but others 
continued to differ from this opinion. The assumption that an 
‘essence’ of Christianity could be formulated was generally re- 
spected, but it seems that both sides understood different things 
under the same word, even while claiming the name of Jesus as 
the ultimate authority. 

The real unity of purpose, however, is found at a deeper level. 
In my view the one dominating purpose of the labours of these 
scholars and churchmen of a bygone age was the justification of 
a new and better mysticism. 

Just as the former period found its inspiration in a quest for 
better Dogmatics, this new age saw rationalistic reform and 
historical doubt already flapping their great wings over the shelter 
of a Jesus-religion ; but it listened for the bugle call, for a better 
mysticism into which faith and reason would blend. That was, 
in my opinion, the one purpose which guided the studies in our 
field at that time. The whole effort was in one direction: to try 
to come one step nearer to the very sources of religion itself. 
Born as we are at a later time, we can easily discern the two 
drawbacks in this effort, viz. that only the psychological sources 
of individual religion were explored, as it appeared in the average 
western protestant Christian of the age of Romanticism, and, 
secondly, that the biblical idea of God as an active Will, involved 
in the whole phenomenon of religion, was never properly 
focused. 
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A similar analysis of our studies after the rise and fall of the 
Tiibingen School would be superfluous. This third period is so 
near that we can still understand why Hegelian philosophy could 
make its adherents so confident about the inner mechanics of 
history that this very confidence in the long run was their undoing. 
The Tiibingen School was a great stimulant, its output of studies 
was colossal, its learning often overwhelming; but the net return 
now appears to be not more than fragmentary. It seems to me, 
moreover, that the really religious mysticism, which presented 
itself in the Jesus-religion of previous generations, was gradually 
ousted by a motif of a lower order. There is an element of mysti- 
cism in Hegelianism proper, but an element of evolutionism is also 
blended with it. In fact, Hegelianism is an evolutionist philosophy 
of a very peculiar type. Applied to the history of early Christian 
documents, it became a sort of technical instrument for purposes 
of research and thereby its capacity to provide a fundamentally 
spiritual means for the accomplishment of this task was perhaps 
diminished. This explains partly why an ordinary evolutionistic 
optimism could take its place. 

The intrusion of this optimism made for a superficial fusion 
even with the old sentimental Naturmystik and tended to elimin- 
ate whatever was meant by revelation properly so called. The 
old idea of an ‘essence’ of Christianity was also gradually reduced 
to the convictions of a so-called ‘historical’ Jesus. New Testament 
study, it was thought, should now fix the original extent and form 
of these convictions and then translate them into the language 
of the modern mind, as far as they appeared to be permanently 
valuable. 

In this connexion the religionsgeschichtliche Schule was im- 
portant as a safeguard against mistakes, as an expert method for 
elucidating the relations between what was called the Christ- 
religion of St. Paul and the verifiable ideas of the so-called 
‘historical’ Jesus, and lastly as a check on theories concerning 
the relation of traditional doctrine to what Paul really meant. 
Without discussing such extreme positions as, for instance, the 
denial of the historical existence of Jesus, the cleavage between 
such positions and orthodoxy in its every form or school seems 
so deep that unity of purpose can scarcely be conceived. This 
cleavage is clearly marked by the disagreement about the meaning 
of the word revelation. On the one side, that of orthodoxy, it 
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was agreed that Christianity takes its origin with Christ, that it 
should continue the ideals for which Christ was crucified, that 
it should foster the religious convictions by which He was ani- 
mated. Apart from the content of these separate statements, with 
which the other side might agree, the significance of the idea of 
‘revelation’, and, with it, the cleavage already mentioned, is felt 
as soon as it is maintained that ‘higher’ revelations might appear 
and should be eventually accepted. This evidently reduced the 
meaning of ‘ revelation’ tosomething like the general dispensations 
of Providence in the field of religion. One might continue to 
confine the use of the word to Christianity, but only because of 
an interpretation of the terms ‘higher’ and ‘lower’ which re- 
mained open to criticism. And even if the Absolutheit of the 
particularly Christian form of revelation could be proved, as far 
as ‘proof’ could go in such matters, the validity of the nature of 
the philosophical argument, by which this proof would be made 
possible, would by itself provide a new item for discussion. 
Somewhere, therefore, at one remove or after several, faith would 
have to decide. And, at the same time, the issue would have been 
carried beyond all theories about the reconstruction and veri- 
fication of the original convictions of one of the many forms of 
an ‘historical’ Jesus. 

Such is the difficulty which the New Testament really lays 
before us. Revelation according to Jesus and the authors of the 
New Testament writings was not the religious aspect of certain 
general dispensations of a vague ‘Providence’, but the act of a 
Supreme Will, revealing in a special way definite parts of a scheme, 
which implies reasons for the creation of our universe, for the 
existence of mankind, for the course of history, for the particular 
significance of Israel, for the task of the church, for the entrance 
of Christ into that particular form of life which is ours at the 
time; reasons for the tragic background of human existence, and 
for the curse which seems to loom over all mankind, perhaps 
even over organic life as such. It does away with the senselessness 
and hopelessness of the tragedy of history, and equally with 
individual calamities, by putting them all in this great context. 

This is what the New Testament does, and the New Testament 
says that this is what God does, God whom we know in Jesus 
Christ. 


One cannot deal adequately with the New Testament without 
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acknowledging this state of things. The purpose of the New 
Testament is to make us put all our efforts and the whole of our 
affairs into this context. That is an act of faith, but faith is 
exactly the characteristic of New Testament religion. 

The difference between our period and that which drew to its 
close after the first world war lies precisely in the recognition of 
these facts. A new theology, or rather a veritable renascence of 
theological thinking, is wrestling with a bigger task than any 
of the Fathers ever could have thought of. Whatever may be the 
faults of Barthianism—and I am sure that they are many—this so- 
called ‘dialectical’ theology has passed beyond the narrowness 
of view which restricted the interpretation of the New Testament 
to questions of a special department of human history and 
psychology. Whatever may be the final effect of the studies of 
Séderblom and Aulen, the New Testament is no longer con- 
sidered as a matter about which one should better first consult 
some specialist in Freudian psychological methods. 

The student of the New Testament in our time, after this 
horrible world-war and the tragic convulsions which it still 
generates and needs must generate, is privileged above those of 
the second and third periods. He is at once, from the beginning, 
confronted with its greatness. The New Testament places him 
at the centre of life, of history, and even of nature, with all their 
problems. And it places him there under the eyes of Jesus with 
a responsibility for his deeds, his words and his very thoughts— 
either as a foe or as an ally of that Supreme Will, which carries 
out its purpose even beneath the shadow of the Cross. 

In that sublime purpose provision is evidently made for our 
petty labours and our study in the field of New Testament and 
early Christian literature. Our labours, according to the spirit 
of the New Testament itself, are a matter of faith. The faith 
that better Dogmatics were the will of God was the inspiration 
of the first generations; the faith that a better mysticism would 
bring about a blend between New Testament faith, as they under- 
stood it, and the divine gift of reason was the inspiration of the 
next generations; and this faith continued to recognize Jesus as 
an incarnate ideal in the face of a Zeitgeist which did not allow 
any except the vaguest conceptions about God; and in that 
faith our predecessors tried to sketch the true portrait of their 
‘historical’ Jesus. 
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For us, it is our desperate privilege to stand in a world which 
no longer believes in the ‘isms’ of approved authorities or philo- 
sophies. Our world has passed through so much that it has reached 
the courage of despair. It is ready for a dive into the utter- 
most scepticism, a scepticism not of reasoning, not born from 
undigested thought, but a more fundamental scepticism, a 
scepticism of experience. Total experience, experience drawing 
its vitality from subconscious reactions, is a reaction of the whole 
of man to his existence as a whole. That is a great and indeed 
awe-inspiring experience. There is only one thing comparable to 
it. That one thing is faith, faith as we meet it in the New 
Testament. Faith, not verbal, traditional or intellectual faith, 
but faith as it is set forth in the New Testament is the only 
weapon by which the perils of this situation can be overcome. 

I presume that it is the will of God that we, students of the 
New Testament, should by our professional studies and labours 
promote that better faith, directly and indirectly, in whatever 
way we can. That should be our one purpose. 

It is a great purpose on behalf of a great cause in a great time. 
I call it a great time because of its hidden scepticism. We have 
had enough of mere words. Mere words have paralysed too much 
of our best endeavour. The naked fact is that humanity cannot 
help wishing that from this sea of blood and woe a better world 
should arise. This better world cannot arise unless a better man 
is there. And that is where New Testament revelation confronts 
us and our task begins. 

We should inspire our students by our vision of the tremendous 
importance of New Testament revelation, by the perfect loyalty, 
cleanness and openness of our methods and our whole mind, by 
the humility of our theorizing and the stern rejection of any kind 
of insincerity. It is a joy to live on the threshold of a renascence 
of real theological thinking. May our joy be infectious and may 
the deep awe which must go with it communicate itself to the 
generation that will take over the banner from us to fight the 
good fight. J. DE ZWAAN 
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THE Er@ EIMI OF THE MESSIANIC PRESENCE 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT' 


THE investigator of the Old Testament, approaching his subject from 
the standpoint of worship, cannot but, sooner or later, come face to 
face with the question whether the history, the theology, and the ethics 
of Israel do not, in the last analysis, represent the surface-aspect and 
indeed, in a very real way, the rationalization of a deeper underlying 
mysticism of spiritual life. The theology and the ethics of the Old 
Testament, are not these the refraction on the historical plane of the 
engagement of the Hebrew mind with God? In the Old Testament I 
found the remarkable stories of Jacob at Bethel, Jacob again at Peniel, 
Moses in the desert of Midian, the child Samuel at Shiloh, Elijah in 
the cave at Horeb, Isaiah in the temple at Jerusalem, and the like. Such 
stories would not have acquired or retained so great a place in the Old 
Testament records if an underlying element of the numinous or super- 
natural had not been a constant and normative factor of Israel’s 
religious existence. Here, then, was something by which one was 
taken, so to speak, behind the chancel-rails of the Biblical history, 
theology and ethics, and given entrance into an inner shrine where 
God and the human spirit met. And here God was revealed as the 
Holy, the Existential, who names Himself to Moses as the max, the 
*"Eyw ei 6 "Qv of the LXX. I found that it was the God thus revealed 
who sent Moses and the prophets to the children of Israel, and who, 
when Moses and the prophets faltered and said, ‘ Who are we that we 
should go?’, answered, ‘I will be with you’, and gave them a mouth 
and wisdom. Primary impulses set up by what were believed to be 
direct interpositions of the Divine thus translated themselves into the 
history, the wisdom, and the law of the Hebrews. They integrated and 
vitalized traditions and ideas, some of them of Babylonian or Canaanite 
origin, by which the experience was rationalized. 

This being so, it was natural to ask whether in the New Testament 
also the same relation of primary reality and secondary presentation was 
not clearly to be recognized. Here the Divine manifestation is essentially 
centralized and localized in Jesus, but here also the primary experience 
is, in time, rationalized historically, theologically, and morally. For 
example, in the Synoptic record the revelation of the living God in 
Jesus finds expression ultimately in terms of the Messiznic beliefs of 
Judaism. Jesus the Revealer of God is confessed to be the Christ of 
whom the prophets spoke. Here historical Messianic ideas are, in the 
last analysis, the reagent bringing out the significance which Jesus has, 
in Jewish Palestine, for the religious nature of man. Later in the Pauline 

* A paper read at the first General Meeting of the Studiorum Novi Testa- 
menti Societas, held at Oxford in March 1947. 
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and Johannine writings a further rationalization takes place. Philo- 
sophical-mystical ideas of Hellenistic provenance are in this case the 
reagent, and Jesus is declared to be the Lord, the Incarnate Logos, 
whose message is Wisdom from God. Behind both presentations can 
be recognized the intuitive religious apprehensions which support the 
theological and historical thought-forms and language. They come to 
expression, for example, in the "Ey «ius with which the disciples hear 
Jesus speaking to them on the stormy lake and indirectly in the cry 
‘Depart from me, for I am a sinful man’, with which Peter falls on 
his knees before Him. The disciples ‘worship’ Jesus before they can 
put into words the mystery of His person. In the Pauline religion it 
is not the Jesus ‘after the flesh’ but the risen and glorified Christ who 
is the centre of numinous reality and before whom every knee is to 
bow and every tongue confess that He is Lord. While there is 
rationalization both in St. Paul’s theology of the Atonement and in 
the mysticism of his death-and-resurrection idea of the new life in 
Christ—since in the one case he uses Jewish, in the other Hellenistic, re- 
ligious categories to bring out his thought—there is no mistaking the 
existential character of the primary experiences lying behind his use 
of words. 

From these high generalities we may pass to observations of a more 
particular character. There are passages in the New Testament in 
which the process of rationalization can be seen taking place. 

One of these passages I desire now to submit to more exact analysis. 
It is the opening utterance in the Synoptic apocalypse in Mark xiii, a 
passage which has received very indifferent treatment at the hands of 
commentators. In reply to His disciples’ query, ‘When shall these 
things [i.e. the destruction of the temple] be?’, Jesus is reported as 
saying: ‘See to it that no one misleads you. Many will come in My 
name (é7i 7@ dvdpari pov), saying "Eyo eur, and they will mislead 
many’ (Mark xiii. 6). Luke xxi. 8 reproduces the terms of this dictum 
exactly except that he adds to the false rumour of the misleaders the 
words ‘ and the time has come near’ (6 xaxpos 7yyexe). In Matt. xxiv. 5, 
on the other hand, an alteration occurs. Mark’s ’Eyo) eius is expanded 
into ’Eyw& «ius 6 Xpwords, which is presumed to give the meaning. 
This, however, is a matter which needs looking into. 

Expositors from the time of the Catena Patrum have universally 
assumed that St. Matthew’s gloss is right and that his words ‘I am 
the Christ" give the sense of the original "Ey eis of Mark. One and 
all, they have taken the ‘ many’ of the passage to refer to false claimants 
to Messiahship, impostors or pretenders, such as, according to the 
Catena, were Theudas and Judas the Galilean. But this exegesis in- 
volves the incredible assumption that such persons could be described 
as coming ‘in the name of Jesus’, that is, as persons making the 
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Christian profession. This being so, and the association of the two 
things being unthinkable, the commentators have supposed that émi 7@ 
dvduari wou was meant to bear the sense of usurping the name of Jesus, 
arrogating to themselves His title and privilege. But this is to put a 
very strained and unnatural sense on the phrase ézi 7@ dvdpari pov, 
which elsewhere appears ordinarily as convertible with the more usual 
év T@ dvopari pov. If there is a distinction of meaning between the 
phrases, it is that, where év is used, it is instrumental, and the phrase 
is equivalent to ‘using or taking on one’s lips the name of Jesus’, while, 
where ézi is employed, the meaning leans rather to ‘ taking one’s stand 
on the title of Jesus, appealing to Him as one’s authority’. It is by no 
means clear, therefore, that the usurpation idea is admissible, nor does 
it appear that the commentators who have resorted to this interpretation 
have been very happy about it. It has not everywhere given the green 
light to those who have proposed to take this road. 

In this connexion the record of Wellhausen’s heart-searchings on 
the point is illuminating. Commenting on Mark xiii. 6 he says: 
‘Christian false prophets there have been, but scarcely Christian false 
Messiahs. “‘ They come in My name” (which means they are Christians) 
contradicts their saying that they are themselves the Messiah. The 
offensive ézi 7@ dvdpari pov is attested by Matthew and Luke.’ On 
Matt. xxiv. 5 he says that the yxpsords predicate, wanting in Mark, is 
correctly supplied. ‘In My name’ must mean ‘as though it were I 
(als ware ich es)’ that spoke. On Luke xxi. 8, however, he says that 
emi T@ dvoparti pov, though the primitive reading, is ‘ vielleicht unecht’, 
for the idea can scarcely be entertained that Christians arrogate the 
title of Christ. It will be felt that this is not a very encouraging 
ending to the exegetical course which Wellhausen has travelled. 

Is it not time to try another road? Does ’Eye) eius in the Markan 
passage really mean, as the author of Matthew took it to mean, "Eyw 
eiut 6 Xpvords? I cannot think so. 

The thesis of this paper is that the many who come ‘in the name’ 
of Christ, asserting His authority for what they say, are, as the language 
of the passage indicates, Christians, and that "Eyc) eiu. does not mean 
‘I am the Christ’, but ‘the Christ is come, the Parousia has arrived!’ 
The ’Ey«, in other words, is not the éy« of the individual speaker, but 
the éyw of Jesus Christ. The "Ey ety: is that of the Messianic 
Presence. 

The many who come and mislead the Church are excited, apocalyp- 
tically minded Christians who, from the ‘ wars and rumours of wars’, 
the persecutions, and other strange and portentous happenings which 
have begun to fill the world, have incontinently concluded that the end 
of the world has come, or, as they say, ‘It is Jesus!’ Against this 
premature mixing-up of the Parousia with present world-events and 
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against the distraction of the Church from its proper business which 
is to preach the gospel to all the nations, the Synoptic apocalypse 
sounds its siren-note of warning. 


The interesting thing about the Markan passage on this interpreta- 


tion is that in its "Ey«d eis there comes to the surface the Christian 
thought of ‘the presence’, here meaning the supernatural manifesta- 
tion of God in Christ, which is the reality lying behind the veil of 
earthly history. 

When the writer of Matthew turns the Ey eiu: of Mark into ’Eyw 
e?ut 6 Xpuords he is scaling down a supra-historical reality to the point 
at which it becomes the mere statement of one Messianic claim among 
others in a world of competing and opposed Messianic sects. 

What then is the evidence in favour of the view that "Ey eiye in 
the Markan passage means not ‘I am the Messiah’ but ‘the Messiah 
is come, His reign is on, it is the Parousia’? 

In the first place, this conclusion is supported by a close comparison 
of the Pauline apocalypse in 2 Thess. ii and the Synoptic apoca- 
lypse in Mark xiii. The Pauline apocalypse begins by appealing to 
Christians not to be agitated by the idea which has got about, whether 
through spirit or through word or through letter purporting to be from 
the apostle himself, that ‘the Day of the Lord has set in’ (ws or 
éveaTnkev 7) ipepa Tod Kupiov). This is a delusion against which the 
Thessalonians must protect themselves. The analogy between the 
apostle’s appeal and the opening warning in the Synoptic apocalypse 
is obvious. The Pauline apocalypse goes on to point out that many 
things must happen before the Lord’s advent; above all, there must 
be the revelation of the Man of Sin. The Synoptic apocalypse teaches 
similarly that present and coming world-events of a terrifying kind are 
but the ‘beginning’ of the birth-pangs introducing the Messianic age, 
and it makes this warning extend to cover even the profanation of the 
Temple by some human act of sacrilege; the participle éornxdra in 
Mark xiii. 14 is, it will be observed, masculine. Here the parallelism 
of the two documents at essential points is close. Once more, in the 
Pauline apocalypse the Parousia lies beyond the profanation wrought 
by the Man of Sin, and it comes with its own special evidence. So is 
it in the Synoptic drama. Finally, in their general purpose, the two 
documents agree together. That purpose is to save the Church from 
paralysis of its energies by an excessive apocalypticism based on current 
events and to keep it oriented to its supreme task of missionary enter- 
prise. So complete an analogy suggests that in the opening verses of 
the two discourses the expressions ’Eyc) eis and ‘ the Day of the Lord 
has set in’ can be regarded as identical. *Ey« e?yc in Mark means ‘ the 
Christ has come, it is the Parousia!’ 

In the second place, the same interpretation of "Ey eiux is suggested 
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by the use of the expression in St. John iv. 25-6, where Jesus is 
speaking to the Samaritan woman. The Samaritan woman has been 
trying to evade the challenge of Jesus by a series of stratagems. (1) 
She pretends that she does not know what is meant by the ‘living 
water’ of which Jesus speaks. (2) She argues that on matters like the 
worship of God Samaritans and Jews have incompatible ideas. Then, 
when the affectation of not understanding theological language and 
the appeal to denominational differences break down before the personal 
issue raised by Jesus, she makes her last throw. She appeals from the 
present moment to the time when the Messiah comes, and we can 
leave these matters over, she says in effect, until that time. Jesus 
answers: "Ey eiut, 6 AaAd@v co. In this context, where the Messiah 
has been named, these words can, of course, mean: ‘I am the Messiah, 
I who speak to you.’ But they can also mean, ‘ The Messiah is here, 
He is present in Him who speaks to you.’ So interpreted, the expression 
"Eye eipe indicates an existential situation, not merely an historical 
claim, and this may well be its meaning elsewhere in the Gospels 
when it occurs, as it sometimes does, without explicit reference to the 
Messiah in the context. 

For example, in Mark vi. 50 Jesus, drawing near to His awe-struck 
disciples on the water, is represented as saying: ’Eyo) eiye- ur) hoPeiobe. 
A language is used which echoes and recalls the language ascribed to 
God himself in Deutero-Isaiah. The words suggest a clear experience 
of the numinous in the self-disclosures of Jesus, which may or may 
not be expressed in Messianic terminology, but which nevertheless is 
the real ground of the Christian Messianic confession. 

Even clearer is the use of ’Ey«) eiys in an absolute sense in the Fourth 
Gospel. For example, ‘If you do not believe that “I am”’, you will 
die in your sins’ (viii. 24), ‘When you lift up the Son of Man, then 
you will know that “I am”’ (viii. 28), ‘I tell you this before it happens 
(yevéoGax) that, when it does happen, you may believe that “I am”’’ 
(xiii. 19), ‘Before Abraham came to be (yevéo@ar), “I am”’’ (viii. 58). 
The expressions mean that ‘God has come’ to men in Jesus, the 
Incarnate Word. There is an intentional contraposition of ‘existence’ 
and ‘becoming’ in the last two examples which shows that "Eyw «ius 
is the claim to an existence above history and time, an existence pds 
tov @edv, which, though it acquires a Messianic determination in the 
human life of the Incarnate Word, is not confined in its range of 
reality to that specific form. The Jesus of the Fourth Gospel is the 
Eternal Logos who, as such, shares and manifests to men the life of God. 

It'is from this point of view that we understand also the incident 
at the arrest of Jesus in the Garden, where Jesus, informed that the 
soldiers were seeking Him, answered ’Eyc) eiyx,a word at which His 
captors “went backwards and fell to the ground’ (John xviii. 4f.). 
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Here it is Jesus of Nazareth, not Jesus the Christ, who is the manifesta- 
tion of the supernatural Presence of God. 

Thirdly, there is the close analogy of the use of "Eyw eius in the 
Old Testament as when God appears to Moses in Exod. iii. and reveals 
Himself as 7°71 WR MAR, a formula which a preacher once described 
as ‘doubling back’ upon itself as though waiting for some mysterious 
incarnation. But ’"Eyw eis is also specially characteristic of the style 
of Deutero-Isaiah where it expresses the self-manifestation of the God 
of Israel in the redemption of His people from Babylon. It is not 
necessary to dwell on the many aspects of the Divine activity so made 
known—its uniqueness, constancy, holiness, righteousness, and loving- 
kindness. Israel’s eyes are summoned by the prophet to behold the 
direct and never-ceasing agency of the Eternal God on her behalf. 

Such evidence may be regarded as establishing that in religious 
contexts in the Bible the Greek expression, corresponding to the 
Hebrew "3 or Ni H or "33K, is specially associated with the Divine 
Presence or self-disclosure of God in religious history. And if this 
is admitted as the meaning in Mark xiii. 6, it is seen that the formula 
served in early Christianity, not only in Johannine but in Synoptic 
language, to cover the whole Divine approach to men in Jesus Christ 
and was extended to include the final coming of Christ to reign. With 
this established, we return to the special passage in Mark from which 
we set out. What now are its general bearings? 

It is laid down in the passage that the final manifestation of God in 
the coming of Christ to reign is not to be confused or identified with 
events in the external world, at least not with the events of that 
particular age. What light does this throw on the Christian religicn 
of the Synoptic period, particularly in the sphere of the world-mission 
Church? 

It is plain that Christianity in its first historical phase was rooted 
in Jewish apocalyptic eschatology. The apparatus of ideas provided 
by the latter gave Christianity the means of the first rationalization of 
its religious experience. This holds true both of the mind of Jesus 
and of the minds of His followers. Christianity here took over 
from apocalyptic Judaism the thought of the Kingdom of God as a 
transcendent state of existence projected on the historical plane and 
destined to supersede the secular world-powers in the near future. 
On the popular level of early Christian thought the whole traditional 
programme of the apocalyptic world-perspective was carried forward 
with certain Christian modifications, nor can one exaggerate the value 
of the resultant religious vision for an age exhausted by political frustra- 
tion and drained of secular hope. Yet side by side with this determina- 
tion of the early-Christian mind there goes the evidence that the 
manifestation of God in Christ did not lend itself to easy accommoda- 
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tion within the limits of this particular historical perspective. It does 
not appear, indeed, that the general question of the rightness or wrong- 
ness of the whole apocalyptic movement in religious thought, which 
was so remarkable a feature of late Judaism, and which had furnished 
the Christian Church with the first frame of reference for its idea of 
world-salvation, was raised in principle in Christianity even when 
Judaism turned its back on the movement. In point of fact, however, 
Christianity is obliged, almost from the start, to treat its derived 
apocalyptic element as an entirely plastic substance, plastic, that is, 
to the touch of its more primary spiritual component. 

It would appear, at least, that no events of an external kind, how- 
ever critical in world-history, were accounted in early Christianity of 
sufficient importance to be regarded as the fulfilment of the Christian 
expectation of the Parousia. Again and again the date of the Parousia 
is prorogued, and this not because events proved disappointing to the 
hopes built upon them, but because there was something in Christianity 
itself which was not satisfied with an external semeiology. The events 
alleged on popular levels to be the signs of the End were one by one 
rejected by the minds directing the Church, and this took place on 
what are clearly seen to be a a priori principles. The evidence lies in 
the two early-Christian apocalypses which we have passed under 
review. The morphological resemblances of the two documents, 
despite their differences in date and detail, point to a steady determi- 
nation of the Christian mind away from immediate events and towards 
an as yet unforeseeable future. The persecutions which had swept 
down like a storm on the Thessalonian Church in A.D. 49 or 50 are 
not allowed, even though their full effect could not yet be known, to 
mark the end of the age or the onset of the Day of the Lord. St. 
Paul’s rejection of the idea circulating among his converts is obviously 
a priori with respect to the facts of their situation, nor is it possible 
not to sense the feeling of relief which it gives him to be able to 
declare his mind on the question. In the Synoptic apocalypse the 
postponement of the End is definitely related to the Christian convic- 
tion that the gospel has first to be preached to all the nations. The 
fact is that neither at Thessalonica nor at Rome could the Church 
afford to think that the end of the age was near or the Advent of the 
Lord due. There was the Church’s task to be thought of, its mission 
to the world. This sense of destiny had come to control and to subdue 
to itself the early naive conceptions of the future course of history 
and to repel an apocalypticism which was for ever seeing itself on the 
last brink of things. 

But this is just another way of saying that the supernatural Presence 
of God in Christ, the creative manifestation at the heart of Christian 
life, was not of a kind to be really brought to the test of historical events 
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in the outward world. These latter were not in eodem genere with the 
spiritual certitudes forming the basis of the Church’s faith. Christian- 
ity here required a larger rationalization of its content, a rationaliza- 
tion made possible by Greek philosophical and mystical conceptions 
of time and eternity, God and man. In the Fourth Gospel, and in 
St. Paul to a large extent, we find judgement, resurrection, and 
eternal life interpreted in a present sense and no longer bound up with 
an entirely eschatological programme. The ’Eyw eiys of God in 
Christ affects all history, including the future range of history; it is 
not dependent on this or that particular crisis in history. So St. Paul 
can say that Christ lives in him, though he is still év capxi. ‘The life 
I now live in the flesh I live by faith directed to the Son of God, who 
loved me and gave Himself for me’ (Gal. ii. 20). It is from the ’"Eyw 
eiyt of God in Christ that St. Paul derives, though still in the flesh 
and still in history, his [@ 3€ od«ér eyes, CH 5é ev uot Xprords. It 
is the overflowing measure of the present dynamis of the Messianic 
Presence, a reality not finally conditioned by historical events in the 
outward world or by ‘the flesh’ in the inward, that enables the 
apostle to speak mystically, and in present tenses, of salvation and of 
life ‘in Christ’. And it is the identical sense of an eternal Presence, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, that gives a real ground in 
Christianity to the Logos Christology. St. Paul lived by and did his 
thinking from the standpoint of the numinous reality of the ever- 
renewed Christ-presentation of God to his soul. In Acts ix. 5 the 
revelation of the Risen Lord to him is in the form: ’Eyc ety Inaods 
dv od Sudxers. We might insert a comma or a dash after "Eyo ci. 
The same form of the Divine allocution is repeated in the other 
references to his Damascus experience. It would appear either that 
St. Paul was accustomed to describe his experience in these terms, or 
that the writer of Acts considered the form to be normal. 

Lastly, this intensity of the numinous realization of the Manifesta- 
tion of God in Christ, which keeps it from being too closely measured 
by external events, and so lifts the Presence above history, is itself the 
source of a larger Christian hope for history. Christianity finds itself 
unable, with all its certainty regarding the ultimate outcome of events, 
to foreclose the course of history. Whatever happens in the external 
world, and whatever Divine judgement on men and events thereby 
comes to light, no occurrence, however critical in the human historical 
sense, not even the Fall of Jerusalem, not even later the collapse 
of Rome and the Empire, could be regarded as writing ‘ Finis’ to the 
historical process. And the reason comes from within the Christian 
experience itself. There is the Christian mission to the world to 
be gone on with; and this, as it succeeds, expands the horizon of 
Christian hope. The ‘Not yet the End!’ of early Christian prophecy, 
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which cannot regard any foreseeable event as putting a term to the 
course of the mission, opens ever new possibilities for the life of the 
world. So Christianity retains the passion and the ultimate hope 
of apocalypticism, but transcends its impatience and its pessimism, 
and its consistent principle, ‘Go on with your work, whatever happens’, 
is not without significance for us to-day when, sometimes in despair 
of history, we are tempted to relapse into apocalypiic moods. There 
isa transcendent constant in Christianity to which hope should hold even 
in dark days. ‘Lo, I am with you all the days’—the numinous ’Eyw 
eiut of God in Christ has become the numinous ’"Eya pe? tudv eiue 
of Christ in His Church. It is not denied that there is ‘a consumma- 
tion of the age’ to be awaited, but we are encouraged not to anticipate 
unduly the relation in which it stands to the historical process. 
W. Manson 


THE ORIGIN AND MEANING OF THE TERM 
SON OF MAN' 


THERE are three very striking facts about the use of the phrase ‘Son 
of Man’ in the New Testament. (1) In the Gospels it is never used 
except by Jesus Himself; other people never use it of Him. Yet for 
Luke at least it was a title which might be used by others, for he 
reports Stephen’s use of it (Acts vii. 56)—the only occurrence of the 
phrase outside the Gospels. Moreover, it is plain that the evangelists 
themselves sometimes introduced it, or omitted it, at their discretion 
(cf. Matt. xvi. 21 with Mark viii. 31). (2) No one ever seems to find 
Jesus’ use of the phrase in any way surprising or mysterious; no one 
ever asks Him what He means by it (John xii. 34 is an exception of the 
sort which proves the rule). It is not clear, and I think it is improbable, 
that it was Jesus’ implicit claim to be Himself the Son of Man that 
called forth the high priest’s declaration that He was guilty of blasphemy, 
but rather His explicit assertion that He would be seen seated ‘on the 
right hand of the Power’. (3) The early Church made no use at all of 
the phrase ; Stephen is reported to have used it once, and there is a 
tradition that James, the brother of the Lord, also used it once, and that 
is all. Any theory of the origin and meaning of the phrase as used by 
Jesus which is to be satisfactory must explain these three facts, and in 
this the theory most widely accepted to-day quite plainly fails. 

I mean the theory that ‘the Son of Man’ was a Messianic title in 
use among the Jews—though probably only in some apocalyptic groups 
among them—and that evidence of this is to be found in the Ethiopic 
Book of Enoch. The theory which leaves Enoch out of the question 


* A paper read to the Oxford Society of Historical Theology on 27 February 
1947. 
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altogether and finds the origin and meaning of the phrase in Dan. vii. 
13 is only slightly less unsatisfactory, for it, too, fails to account for 
the three facts which I have mentioned. 

The initial difficulty about the ‘Enochian’ theory is that the 
evidence of the Book of Enoch is quite inadequate to prove anything 
at all about Jewish Messianic expectations, or Messianic titles, in the 
time of Jesus. 

The book is extant (except for some fragments of the Greek version) 
only in an Ethiopic translation. This means that those of us who do 
not know Ethiopic are dependent upon translations into some modern 
language. Beer, the author of the standard German translation, 
himself remarks that ‘a certain scepticism is entirely in place’ about 
its worth and the worth of critical investigations based upon it. It is 
interesting that there is in the book itself a warning that translations 
of it into other languages might not be altogether trustworthy (civ. 11). 
Some of Otto’s arguments in The Kingdom of God and the Son of Man 
find no support in Charles’s English version. 

Most of the extant manuscripts of the Ethiopic Enoch belong to 
the eighteenth century; none can be confidently dated earlier than the 
sixteenth. The text of the later manuscripts differs considerably from 
that of the earlier, and this, according to Charles, is the result of a 
long-continued and disastrous process of revision by Ethiopic scholars 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. When the translation into 
Ethiopic was made, no one really knows; Charles suggests the sixth 
or seventh century, Burkitt the fourth. So at least a whole millennium 
separates the making of the version from the manuscripts of it which 
we now possess. What had been happening to the text during that 
time? Is it at all likely that the Ethiopic scholars obligingly deferred 
their attempts at revision till the period from which the oldest extant 
manuscripts come, so that we can see how disastrous they were? 
Burkitt’s opinion is that the text even of those older manuscripts is 
“too bad to be thoroughly emended’, and cannot be trusted for 
details. 

Whenever it was made, the Ethiopic version was made by and for 
Christians, of the Ethiopic Church, and probably from the Greek 
version. Of this only scanty fragments survive, none of which belongs 
to that part of the book in which the term ‘Son of Man’ occurs. From 
a comparison of the Greek text of the prologue with the Ethiopic 
version, Burkitt concludes that the translator both omitted from and 
added to the Greek. Beer says that where his work can be checked 
he has rendered about one-fifth of the Greek wrongly or inexactly. 

It is also quite uncertain when the Greek translation was made. 
Beer cautiously says, ‘perhaps in the first centuries of the Christian . 
era’; Charles thinks it probable that it was early in the first century. 
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There is no definite evidence for either—or for any—opinion. It is, 
of course, impossible to judge of the faithfulness and accuracy of this 
version in its original form. But quotations of some length given by 
George the Syncellus, an eighth-century Byzantine chronicler, differ 
considerably from the text of the fragments mentioned; this suggests 
that the Greek version, like the Ethiopic, may have suffered corruption 
in the course of its transmission. 

It is already sufficiently clear how precarious any conclusions based 
upon the Ethiopic version must be, but there is much more to be said. 

As we have it the Book of Enoch is not so much a compilation as a 
conglomeration of fragments of different kinds and diverse origins. 
Just when or how they were put together—or why—no one knows. 
The part of the book in which alone the term ‘Son of Man’ occurs, 
the Parables or Similitudes, is assigned by both Charles and Beer to the 
first part of the first century B.c., and the authority of Charles has 
caused this dating to be generally accepted in this country. But 
Dalman put the work in the first century A.D., and admitted that it 
cannot be proved to be of pre-Christian origin. And Nathaniel 
Schmidt, of Cornell University, thought it probable that it was written 
in the reign of Caligula (A.D. 37-41), and was somewhat expanded in 
the reign of Domitian (A.D. 81-96). It did not, he held, form part of 
the Enoch collection which was translated into Greek, but was copied 
by Aramaic-speaking Christians, ‘who occasionally retouched the 
text with reminiscences from the Gospels’, and was finally rendered 
into Ethiopic in the sixth century by a Jewish Christian in Abyssinia 
whose native language was Aramaic. But the plain fact is that it is 
hopeless to attempt to assign any date to this section as a whole, for 
it is not a unitary work but an extraordinary mosaic of fragments of 
very various origins; Charles tentatively distinguishes more than 
thirty such fragments. No one in his senses ever put together such a 
conglomeration deliberately, and by what process of interpolation upon 
interpolation it assumed its present shape or rather shapelessness, it is 
quite impossible to determine. Even Schmidt’s theory does not 
adequately account for this chaotic confusion. 

The references to the Son of Man present, in addition, special 
difficulties. Three different Ethiopic phrases are used, it would seem, 
to render the same Greek phrase. First, in xlvi. 2-4 and xlviii. 2 we 
find, four times in all, what would appear to be an excellent rendering 
of the Aramaic bar nash, which is usually supposed to be the Aramaic 
expression actually used by Jesus (walda sabe). The Son of Man is 
not mentioned again until lxii, and now in Ixii, lxix, and Ixxi two other 
phrases are used; one of these corresponds exactly to the Syriac b’reh 
d‘gabra ( = filius viri), used in several places in the Old Syriac version, 
while the other is a curiously cumbrous phrase (literally, ‘the son of 
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the offspring of the mother of the living’) which is the invariable 
rendering of 6 vids rod avOpeirov in the Ethiopic version, of the Gospels. 
Why should any translator use three different renderings of the same 
Greek (or, possibly, the same Aramaic) phrase, and use now one and 
now another in the same passage? Schmidt thinks that he had three 
different Aramaic phrases before him; but this only shifts the 
difficulty without removing it. Charles is content to blame the care- 
lessness of the translator—surely an incredible kind of carelessness. 
The Norwegian scholar Messel has argued, I think rightly, that all 
the ‘Son of Man’ references from Ixii onwards are additions to the 
Ethiopic version as it was first made. His arguments have been 
summarily rejected by Volz and Hering, but they have not been 
answered—indeed they have not even been discussed. It seems to me 
more likely than not that the earlier references (in only two passages) 
to the Son of Man are also of Christian origin, though at what stage 
in the history of the book they were introduced there is no way of 
telling. 

I conclude, therefore, that the Book of Enoch affords not the 
slightest trustworthy evidence for the existence of ‘the Son of Man’ 
as a Messianic title in pre-Christian times. 

Even if it were certain that the book as we have it, or this particular 
section of it, existed at all in the time of Jesus, and that it then con- 
tained the Son of Man passages, I would be reluctant to suppose 
that it was from it that, as Otto contends, Jesus took the title. The 
religious value of the book is, of course, a matter of opinion; Otto 
thinks highly of it. But I agree with Professor H. L. Goudge who, 
in a paper to this society some sixteen years ago, declared that Enoch 
might surely claim a place among the world’s hundred worst books, 
and that he would as soon take his theology from Zadkiel’s Almanac. 
Naturally he also thought it highly unlikely that it was from ‘this 
stupid book’ that Jesus took the title ‘the Son of Man’. Whatever 
its value, Enoch is certainly a thoroughly apocalyptic work, and even 
Otto admits that Jesus ‘can hardly be called an apocalyptist; he lacks 
completely all interest in the speculations and curiosities of apocalyptic 
preaching’. Jesus is not likely to have been influenced by such a 
book—much less to have been influenced by it to the extent which 
Otto supposes—even if He had known it. But probably He did not 
know it at all. 

What then of the alternative theory, held, for instance, by Professor 
C. H. Dodd, that Jesus took this title from the famous passage Dan. 
Vii. 13, and gave it a new meaning of His own? Writers on this problem 
often speak of ‘the Son of Man in Dan. vii. 13’; but strictly there is 
here neither ‘the Son of Man’, nor even ‘a Son of Man’; there is only 
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a figure, in a vision, ‘like a Son of Man’, i.e. like a human being. The 
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phrase explicitly precludes the idea that it was a real man that Daniel 
saw, just as the phrases, ‘like a lion’, ‘like a leopard’, preclude the idea 
that he saw a real lion and a real leopard. The beast which was like a 
lion had wings like an eagle’s. This is apocalyptic symbolism; it is 
quite gratuitous, and indeed absurd, to suppose that the writer imagined 
that such a beast ever existed either on earth or in heaven. The four 
beasts of the vision symbolize four heathen empires, and their real 
existence is as little in question as that of the British lion or the 
American eagle. It is equally unnecessary to suppose that the figure 
like a man, which symbolizes the Jewish Kingdom that was to be, had 
any real existence for the writer. In a sense the four beasts do stand 
for individuals, the ‘kings’ of the four autocratic heathen empires. 
But the Jewish ‘kingdom’ was to be a democracy; in it the dominion 
was to belong to ‘the (people of the) saints of the most High’. So the 
figure like a man is not only not an actual individual, he does not even 
stand for an individual, but for a community. 

The symbolism of the vision may well be traditional, and ultimately 
of Babylonian or Persian origin. Von Gall has asserted, without adequate 
proof, that large parts of the vision are simply an adaptation of an old 
mythological poem about ‘the heavenly primal man’ (der himmlische 
Urmensch). ‘The author of Daniel, von Gall says, altered ‘the Son of 
Man’ to ‘like a Son of Man’, when he ‘identified the Son of Man 
with the Kingdom of God’. This seems to me highly improbable, but 
even if it were correct, once the change had been made no reader not 
familiar with the supposed older poem, or at least with its ideas, could 
discover ‘the Son of Man’ in ‘one like a Son of Man’. And in fact 
no one in ancient times seems to have been clever enough to think of 
this or any other form of the mythological interpretation of the Daniel 
passage. By comparison, the Messianic interpretation is early, yet even 
for it there is no certain evidence, in Jewish writings, earlier than the 
first half of the third century after Christ. 

If, therefore, Jesus Himself understood the passage Messianically, 
and took from it the Messianic title ‘Son of Man’, it would seem that 
He was the first to do so. And then it is inexplicable how He could use 
the term without any indication of its source or of its meaning, and 
yet be so readily understood by His hearers that they asked no questions 
about it, and did not find it at all surprising that Jesus should apparently 
claim to be Himself the Son of Man. 

Actually, however, the evidence that Jesus did take the term from 
this passage is not at all convincing or impressive. It is found primarily 
in His reply to the high priest’s question, ‘ You will see the Son of Man 
seated on the right hand of the Power, and coming with the clouds of 
heaven.’ This is held to be an obvious reference to Dan. vii. 13, ‘ with 
the clouds of heaven there came (one) like a Son of Man’. Even if 
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we could safely assume that we have here a verbally exact report of 
what Jesus actually said—a rash assumption—the differences are more 
striking than the resemblances. In Daniel the one like a Son of Man 
comes to the Ancient of Days—whence He comes is not clearly indi- 
cated. In Jesus’ saying, he will be seen already seated at the right hand 
of the Power, and (? so seated) comes to earth; the exaltation and 
the second coming of Christ, as the Christian Church came to conceive 
them, are here rather strangely combined, as if they were essentially 
the same thing. There is nothing in Daniel to suggest that the one like 
a Son of Man was given a place beside the Ancient of Days, unless 
with Rabbi Akiba we are to find it in the mention of ‘thrones’, not ‘a 
throne’, being set! In both passages the mention of the clouds of heaven 
seems so natural and obvious as to require no special explanation or 
justification. Luke does not seem to have found any special significance 
in it, for he simply omits it. In no other Son of Man passage is there 
any obvious reference to the Daniel passage. 

I find an even more serious objection to the idea that Jesus Himself 
took the title from Daniel in the fact that the only thing that is there 
said about the one like a Son of Man is that there was given to him 
dominion and glory and a kingdom, that all peoples and nations and 
tongues should serve him; nothing at all is said of any reason for this 
exaltation. Is it at all likely that Jesus should have chosen for Himself 
a title which in itself suggested no more than this? And that He should 
have used it chiefly when speaking, not of victory and exaltation, but 
of suffering and apparent defeat? Even if His words to the high priest 
might have suggested to some who heard them the Daniel passage and 
so the significance of the term ‘Son of Man’, could any of the earlier 
recorded instances of its use have done so? The chief difficulty about 
this interpretation of Jesus’ use of the phrase is that without explana- 
tion it must have been unintelligible to His hearers; yet there is no 
indication that the explanation was ever given, or even that any explana- 
tion was ever asked for." 

Although it is improbable that the ‘Son of Man’ title was taken 
directly, either by Jesus Himself or by others, from the Daniel passage, 
it is still the most likely explanation of the strange Greek phrase 6 vids 
Tod avOpwrov that it is a too literal rendering of an Aramaic phrase 
containing the compound expression bar nash which is used there (in 
the older form bar ‘nash). Though this expression means literally ‘son 
of man’, and so, by a common Semitic idiom, simply ‘a man’, ‘a 
member of the human race’, in later Aramaic it usually means only 
*‘someone’—just as ‘a man’ often does in English. Half a century ago 
Lietzmann contended that it is unthinkable that so indefinite a term 


* Owing to the necessarily limited scope of this paper consideration of the 
use of the term Son of Man in Ezekiel has been omitted. 
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could ever have been used as a designation or a title for a particular 
individual. To this Dalman replied (in 1898) that the indefinite use was 
later than the time of Jesus; at that time bar nash was an unusual 
expression, employed only in imitation of the Hebrew ben-adam, which 
is itself unusual and poetic. It was therefore entirely possible for Jesus 
to use it in a special sense of his own. This assertion has been widely 
accepted, simply upon Dalman’s authority. But is it really at all prob- 
able that a term which was only an unusual imitation of an unusual 
and poetic Hebraism at the beginning of the first century should have 
become the ordinary Aramaic for ‘someone’ or ‘anyone’ in the third 
and fourth centuries? Dalman admits that the numerous stories about 
Rabbis in the Aramaic parts of the Talmud do unquestionably give 
us the Aramaic spoken in Galilee in those centuries, and in them bar 
nash, in this indefinite sense, occurs with almost wearisome frequency. 
Moreover, it is probable that many of those stories, which are told of 
Rabbis of the second century and seem to have transmitted their words 
with great accuracy, really give us the Aramaic of that century, so that 
the time left for the remarkable development in the use of bar nash 
may be little more than a century or so. Dalman, however, asserted 
categorically that it is not found in this sense in what he calls ‘the 
earlier Jewish Aramaic literature’. But it seems that if a document 
does have bar nash in this sense, then obviously it must be late, while 
if it does not, then it is early! Wellhausen, at the time, said that Dalman 
ruled out the evidence of the documents he called late only because 
it does not give what he wanted. Nor did Dalman state with complete 
accuracy even the evidence of his ‘early’ documents; bar nash and bar 
nasha do occur in them more often than he admitted. In the notes 
appended to the second edition of his work (1930) mis-statements of 
this kind are corrected, but there is no modification of the text of the 
work. Dalman laid considerable stress on the fact that in the oldest 
Targum, that of Onkelos to the Pentateuch, bar nash does not occur 
at all. This is true, but the explanation is that this Targum is, as 
Dalman himself says, a ‘slavish imitation’ of the Hebrew original. 
Only once in the Pentateuch, at Num. xxiii. 19, does the phrase ben- 
adam occur, and there Onkelos happens to paraphrase. Elsewhere he 
had no occasion to use bar nash, and so the fact that he does not use 
it is no proof that he was unfamiliar with the phrase. 

But Lietzmann was wrong in asserting that bar nash, because it had 
come to be an indefinite pronoun meaning ‘someone’, could not be 
used as a designation for a definite individual. Not only did it continue 
to be used, though infrequently, in its original sense of ‘man’, ‘human 
being’, and in that sense there is no reason why it should not be made 
quite definite, but also, in any language, an indefinite phrase may 
have a very definite application in a particular context, for example, 
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‘someone is going to get into trouble’, where ‘someone’ may in 
actual meaning be quite definite. It must, however, be admitted that 
it is very unlikely that Jesus habitually referred to Himself simply as 
‘someone’. 

This difficulty is not avoided by supposing that the phrase which 
He actually used was bar nasha, in which the final a does duty as a 
definite article and makes the whole phrase ‘determinate’. This for 
two reasons. First, in the phrase bar nash, nash ( =‘ man’) has a generic 
sense—it means ‘mankind’. In that sense there is no real difference 
of meaning between nash and nasha (cf. dvOpwmos and 6 dvOpwos in 
Greek), and so there can hardly have been any between bar nash and 
bar nasha. And second, in Aramaic the force of the determinative 
ending -a was weak at best, and in some dialects the determinate forms 
were commonly used instead of the indeterminate. In the Talmud 
bar nasha is as infrequent as bar nash is frequent, but when it does 
occur it does not mean ‘the man’, but either ‘man’ in general, ‘ man- 
kind’, or simply ‘a man’, ‘an individual’. It is therefore highly im- 
probable that Jesus can have used bar nasha as a distinctive designation, 
whether for Himself or for anyone else; to do so would inevitably have 
led to confusion and misunderstanding. It is even less likely that 
others later used it of Jesus. 

But it is altogether possible that Jesus may have used either bar nash 
or bar nasha of Himself in another way. St. Paul writes, ‘I know a 
man in Christ, fourteen years ago’ and means by ‘a man’ himself. 
Just so Jesus may have said, for instance, ‘John came neither eating 
nor drinking, and they say, He has a devil; a man [bar nash] came 
eating and drinking, and they say, He is a glutton and a drunkard.’ 
Here, though in itself bar nash is quite indefinite, and means ‘one’, 
‘someone’, or, because of the contrast with John, ‘another’, yet in the 
whole context it would be perfectly clear to His hearers that Jesus was 
referring to Himself. This, however, is perhaps the only Son of Man 
saying which can readily be explained in this way. 

There are four other sayings in which, it has been suggested, Jesus 
used the phrase in its generic sense, and was wrongly supposed to have 
used it of Himself, e.g. Mark ii. 10, ‘ that you may know that a son of 
man [ = “a man”, “any man” ] has power to forgive sins on earth’. 
But I do not feel that any of these four sayings can really be satis- 
factorily explained in this way. 

It would, however, have been quite possible for Jesus to use the 
term bar nash(a) of Himself, without risk of being misunderstood, if He 
used a demonstrative adjective along with it and referred to Himself as 
‘this (son of) man’. This would be a special form of an idiom, little 
used in English, by which a speaker refers to himself in the third 

person. In the Old Testament ‘thy servant’ is often used in this way, 
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and means simply ‘1’ or ‘me’. In Latin the phrase most commonly 
used in this way is hic homo, and here homo is the exact equivalent of 
bar nash. This idiom is naturally most frequent in the dramatists, and 
has been explained as a mere imitation of the Greek d5¢ (6) avjp. If 
SO, it is interesting that the Latin writers preferred homo to vir, which 
would have been a more exact translation of avjp. In Aramaic the 
phrase so used is hahu gabra, which corresponds exactly to d8¢ (6) 
avyp. If the instances of this are few, that is sufficiently explained by 
the character of the extant literature; this idiom belongs to spoken, 
not written, language, and can appear in literature only when a 
speaker’s words are reported in direct speech. So it is most common 
in drama; there are some nineteen instances in Sophocles, four of 
which occur in less than two hundred lines in the Trachiniae. But it 
is found elsewhere, e.g. in Herodotus i. 108, where Harpagus says to 
King Astyages, ‘O King, never yet have you seen anything unpleasing 
in this man (dvdpi 7@Se)’. It is notable that habitually the first person 
singular pronouns are used along with such a phrase; thus Harpagus 
at once goes on, ‘and J will ever be careful not to offend against you.’ 
We may compare Psalm xix. 13, ‘Keep back thy servant also from 
presumptuous sins; let them not have dominion over me: then shall 
I be perfect, and J shall be clear from great transgression.’ 

If, however, Jesus, speaking in this way, had used what seems to 
have been the ordinary Aramaic phrase, hahu gabra, it is unlikely that 
His use of it would have been noticed or remembered. And if it had 
been, it would not have been translated (or mistranslated) into Greek 
as 6 vids Tod dvOpwov. The phrase he used must have been sufficiently 
unusual to attract attention, but not such as to call for explanation. 
The use of bar nash, instead of gabra, seems to give just such a phrase 
as the evidence requires, and there is no obvious reason why bar nash 
should not have been used, just as homo was in the corresponding 
Latin idiom. And it may be because the phrase was to this extent 
unusual that it was translated into Greek as 6 vids rod avOpwzov instead 
of simply as 6 dv@pwmos. Even so, it ought to have been translated 
odtos (or d5¢€) 6 vids rod avOpwmov. But both in Hebrew and in 
Aramaic a demonstrative adjective is often used where in Greek and 
in English it is felt to be unnecessary, e.g. Dan. ii. 38, ‘Thou art this 
head’ [hu’ ré’shah] of gold: Gk. (both versions), od «f 4 xepadr) 7 
xpvo7. It is fairly clear that if Jesus did use such a phrase as I have 
suggested, hahu bar nasha or bar nasha hahu, it was not understood at 
the time when it was translated into Greek; bar nash was already 
supposed to be a title of some kind, and then there was no need for a 
demonstrative in Greek. 

The available instances of hahu gabra and the like in extant Aramaic 
writing are too few to throw much light upon the use of the idiom, but 
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more may be learned from the more numerous instances of d3« avyp 
in Greek. We have already noticed that the ordinary first person 
singular is frequently used in the same passage, and even in the same 
sentence. Naturally, translators are often content to use it throughout ; 
thus a recent translation of the passage from Herodotus quoted above 
runs, ‘ Never yet have you seen me do aught unpleasing to you, and 
I will ever be careful not to offend against you.’ So in the Gospels we 
have in Mark viii. 38, ‘For whoever is ashamed of me and my 
words . .., the Son of Man also will be ashamed of him. . .’, but in 
Matt. x. 33, ‘Whoever denies me before men, I also will deny 
him... .’ In Matt. xxvi. 24, ‘The Son of Man goeth as it is written 
of him, but woe to that man through whom the Son of Man is 
betrayed ’, the Sinaitic Syriac has ‘through whom J am betrayed’, thus 
avoiding a rather awkward repetition of the Son of Man phrase. But 
an even more awkward repetition appears to be left (in the original 
Aramaic), since it would seem that Jesus must have said, ‘This son of 
man goeth as it is written of him, but woe to that son of man... .’ 
There is, however, an instance of just the same sort of awkwardness 
. in Sophocles, Ajax 77 f.: AO. ITpdobev od avnp 63 Fv; OA. ’ExOpds 
ye T@de Tavdpi Kai raviv ér..—‘ Was he not a man before? Yes, and 
a foeman to this man [=to me] and still is.’ 

Further, it is noticeable that the idiom seems to have been used 
most readily when the speaker was either making claims for himself 
that might seem boastful,' or on the other hand referring to his own 
misfortunes or unhappy fate. In Latin hic homo is used in just the 
same two ways. 

Of the thirteen Son of Man sayings in Mark eight refer to Jesus’ 
sufferings and death, and of these four also refer to His rising again 
from the dead. Three speak of His coming again in glory, and of these 
one also implies that He must first be rejected. That is, most of the 
Marcan passages are just of the sort in which we should expect, both 
on general grounds and in the light of Greek and Latin usage, that a 
phrase like ‘this son of man’ would be used. Wherever it is not 
easily possible to substitute ‘this son of man’, I think it will be found 
that there are other grounds for questioning the authenticity of the 
saying in the form in which we have it. 

To conclude, while I am well aware of the difficulties attaching to 
this suggestion, it seems to me to explain better than any other known 
to me the two facts about the use of the phrase ‘Son of Man’ in the 
Gospels which most demand explanation, namely, that it is never 
used by anyone except Jesus Himself, and that no one else seems to 
have needed to ask Him what He meant by it. And I find it entirely 
fitting that He who was made in all points like His brethren should often 

* Cf. 2 Cor. xii. 2, cited above. 
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have used of Himself a phrase which expressed and even emphasized 
His real humanity and His solidarity with mankind, and that especially 
when speaking of His sufferings and of the victory and glory won 
through sufferings. J. Y. CAMPBELL 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


THERE is perhaps no more interesting or more important part of 
Hoskyns’s Fourth Gospel than that in which he shows (69-87) how 
Synoptic incidents and sayings which at first appear to have been 
neglected by the Fourth Evangelist have in fact become far more than 
incidents and sayings; they have been developed into themes which 
govern not a few lines only but the whole movement of the Gospel. 
The purpose of this article is to suggest that an examination of his O.T. 
allusions indicates that John had a similarly comprehensive and under- 
standing knowledge of the O.T., and used it in a similar way. 

The number of direct quotations from the O.T. given in the Gospel is 
small when compared with those of the other Gospels. The lists of O.T. 
references supplied in the appendixes of Westcott and Hort’s edition 
of the N.T. give for Matt. 124 O.T. passages (that is, 1-82 per page, 
in the small W.H. edition), for Mark 70 passages (1-67 per W.H. page), 
for Luke 109 passages (1-51 per W.H. page); but for John only 27 
passages (0-51 per W.H. page). It would, however, be wrong to draw 
from these figures the conclusion that the O.T. had little interest for 
him. 

It is suggestive that several of the O.T. allusions which occur in the 
Gospel are themselves well-known cruces. (a) In i. 29. (cf. i. 36) the 
Baptist declares concerning Jesus, ‘ Behold, the Lamb of God (6 dvds 
tod God), which taketh away (6 atpwy) the sin of the world.” What 
underlies the phrase, the ‘Lamb of God’? We may say, with Dr. 
R. H. Strachan’, ‘ Jesus is here identified with the Paschal lamb’. There 
is good reason for this identification in the Evangelist’s chronology of 
the crucifixion ; yet it is also beset with difficulties. In the first place, 
the Passover offering (in Exod. xii) is not called duvds; it is zpdBarov 
Tédevov dpoev eviavovov . . . 470 THY apv@v Kai THv épidwv. And in the 
second place, the Passover lamb does not take away sin; its purpose 
is apotropaic and commemorative, but not expiatory. The language, 
perhaps, suggests the lamb (dyes) of Isa. liii. 7, especially since this 
Servant Song goes on to speak of a bearing of sins (lili. 11). Yet it is 
well to remember that in this passage the lamb is not killed but shorn 
(dvds évavriov Tod Keipovros); it is the sheep that is killed (cis zpoBarov 
émi opayiv 7x0n). Moreover, the sins of liii. 11 are carried up (ras 

* The Fourth Gospel, 3rd ed., p. 113. 
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dpaprias atra@v adros avoice:). Here also then the parallel is not 
complete. The notion of ‘taking away’ or ‘bearing away’ sins comes 
nowhere in the O.T. to clearer expression than in the ceremony of the 
Day of Atonement (Lev. xvi. 21 f.). Yet here is no lamb but a goat 
(xéuapos), and aipw is not used, but AazBavw. When once this search 
in the O.T. is well begun, it can be continued a long time. We may 
note, for example, Jeremiah’s description of himself as an innocent and 
unsuspecting lamb (éya 5é ws dpviov dxaxov ayopevov Tot BvecBat odK 
éyvwy, Jer. xi. 19); or the sacrifice provided by God himself in place 
of Isaac (xpids, Gen. xxii. 13). No single one, however, and probably 
not any two of these O.T. passages can be regarded as in itself an 
adequate source of the Johannine description of Christ. John is un- 
questionably using the O.T., but (though we do not suggest that he 
was consciously alluding to all the passages we have referred to) his 
use is very far from the simple ‘ proof-text’ method of, say, Matthew." 

(5) In vii. 37 f. the words of Jesus include a reference to Scripture 
(xaOws elev 7 ypady, vii. 38); but no commentator has succeeded in 
explaining satisfactorily the source of the quotation. Where in the O.T. 
is it said that rivers of living water will flow out of the belly either of 
Christ, or of the believer? Or again, if we connect ‘as the Scripture 
hath said’ with the preceding words, where in the O.T. do we read, 
‘If any man thirst, let him come unto me; and let him drink that 
believeth on me’? There is no difficulty in finding parallels for most 
of the ideas involved. We may note Isa. lv. 1 ff.: of Subavres, mopevecbe 
ed’ vdwp . . . etcaxovcaré pov, Kai Cicerar ev ayabois 7 uy?) tpdv; 
Isa. xxviii. 16: 6 muoredwv od pr) KatavoxvvO7A; Isa. xli. 18: avoigw 
€mi t&v dpéwv motapovs. . . .; Isa. xliii. 20: €SwKa ev TH ephpw 
bdwp kal wotapovs év 7H avddpw; the narrative of the rock struck by 
Moses in the wilderness, Exod. xvii. 1-7, Num. xx. 2-11; and the 
prophecy of the stream flowing from the Temple in Ezek. xlvii. 1-5. 
But none of these passages is quoted, and even together they do not 
satisfactorily explain the Johannine verses; and we may again draw 
the conclusion that though John uses the O.T. he uses it in a novel 
manner, collecting its sense rather than quoting. 

(c) A simpler instance is presented by xix. 36. Here only three O.T. 

* In Kittel’s Theologisches Wérterbuch, i. 343, Joachim Jeremias, following 


C. F. Burney, suggests that the phrase ‘lamb of God’ in John i. 29, 36 rests 
upon a mistranslation of Aramaic. ‘ Hier hat F Sard) die Doppelbedeutung von 
a. Lamm, b. Knabe, Knecht. Wahrscheinlich liegt der Wendung 6 dpvds 70d 
@cod ein aramiaisches NTPNT wD im Sinne von mn 729 zugrunde, so dass 
Jn i. 29, 36 urspriinglich von Jesus als dem Gottesknecht die Rede war.’ 
The suggestion is unnecessary. For the ‘lamb of God’ in the N.T., compare 
Acts viii. 32, 1 Pet. i. 19. John shows no interest elsewhere in the ‘ Servant of 
the Lord’, but his Passion chronology suggests a definite interest in the Pass- 
over. 
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texts need be considered. It will be best to set them out together with 
the quotation as it is given by John. 

John. xix. 36: dorodv ob ovytpiBycerar adrod. 

Exod. xii. 10: dorodv od ovvrpiherar (in v. 46, cuvrpiibere except 
A) am’ adrod. 

Num. ix. 12: dorodv od cuvrpixpovow an’ adrod. 

Ps. xxxili. (xxxiv.) 21: Kupuos duAdoce: mavra Ta doTa aba, 

év e€ adrav ov avvrpiByoerac. 

On grounds of verbal resemblance it is difficult to choose between 
the Pentateuchal passages and the Psalter. In favour of the former is 
the striking fact, already mentioned, that in his narrative of the Passion, 
John, contradicting the Synoptists, implies that the death of Jesus took 
place at the time when the Passover sacrifices were being killed; in 
favour of the latter, the notable use of the Psalms of the suffering 
righteous in all the Passion narratives. It is so difficult to make up 
one’s mind between these sources for the O.T. reference (it is intro- 
duced by the specific iva 7 ypad7 7Anpw64) that it is not unnatural to 
consider whether the Evangelist would have rigorously excluded either. 
We are familiar with his habit of playing upon the double meaning of 
a Greek word, and there is no reason why he should not have made a 
double (or even more complicated) allusion to the O.T. 

The three O.T. references which have now been examined are 
sufficient to show that the use of the O.T. in the Fourth Gospel is 
not a simple matter. The Evangelist is certainly capable of using the 
simple ‘Testimony’ method on occasion; see, for example, ii. 17, 
vi. 45, X. 34f., xix. 24. But it is evident at once that this is not his 
own and most characteristic approach to the O.T.; it remains because 
it is an almost ineradicable element in the tradition of Christian litera- 
ture. The specifically Johannine use of the O.T. may now be examined 
as follows. 


I 


Synoptic Testimonia which have disappeared as Testimonia but 
which have been worked into the thematic structure of the Gospel. 


Examples will be taken from Mark only, partly because a selection 
of the material must somehow be made, and partly because there is 
much greater certainty that the Evangelist was familiar with the 
Marcan tradition (whether oral or written) than that he knew material 
contained in Matt. and Luke. 

(a) We take first Mark vii. 6f., a quotation of Isa. xxix. 13. Jesus 
answers the ritually precise Pharisees by charging them with hypocrisy. 
They are the men of whom Isaiah spoke, since they outwardly honour 
God, but in fact dishonour him by allowing their ritual to take pre- 
cedence of moral virtue. 
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John does not make the quotation, but it is no exaggeration to say 
that the theme of the prophecy is everywhere in the Gospel; a divinely 
foreshadowed hypocrisy in which men pay lip-service to God but by 
their deeds reject what is shown to be his true will. This is often 
brought out by the Evangelist with a vivid and dramatic sense of the 
irony involved. A few illustrations will make this clear. 

This theme, along with others fundamental to the movement of the 
Gospel, is brought out in the conversation with Nicodemus (John iii). 
Nicodemus begins with the highest possible praise of Jesus: ‘Rabbi, 
we know that thou art a teacher come from God: for no man can do 
these signs that thou doest, except God be with him’ (iii. 2). Imme- 
diately, without waiting for a question, Jesus speaks of the Spirit, and 
rebirth, notions incomprehensible to the Jewish ruler, who asks, ‘How 
can these things be?’ (iii. g). His shameful ignorance is then exposed. 
‘Art thou the teacher of Israel, and understandest not these things?’ 
(iii. 10). You speak of the divine origin of my mission, but you have 
not grasped its meaning. You honour me with your lips, but your 
heart is far from me. 

The passage on testimony to Christ (v. 31-47) deals with the same 
subject but does so with more specific reference to the O.T., and to 
John the Baptist. The Jewish rulers sent to John (v. 33; cf. i. 19) 
and he bore witness to the truth. But when they had heard the truth, 
though they rejoiced in the comforting religious thought of having a 
man of God among them,’ they took no heed of him, and did not 
believe in him to whom John testified. The Jews had more than a 
living prophet as witness; they had the O.T. in their hands and 
searched it diligently (v. 39). Yet their intimate knowledge of the 
O.T. did not lead them to come to Christ, to whom the O.T. witnessed 
(v. 40). As with the Baptist, they preferred the external witness to 
the person witnessed to. It is the Isaiah theme again. 

In vi. 26 Jesus takes up again an argument referred to in v. 36—his 
signs. Men seek him not because they apprehend the meaning and 
importance of his deeds as revelation, testimony; but because they 
had enjoyed a free meal. Again there is outward honouring (cf. vi. 15), 
but inward superficiality and misapprehension. 

vii. 19-24 conveys the same accusation. ‘Did not Moses give you 
the law [of which you are so proud], and yet none of you doeth the 
law?’ (vii. 19). The instance of circumcision follows. The Jews make 
much of this law; it overrides even the Sabbath law.* Yet when they 
see a man, not circumcised but made sound in every respect on the 


* jpeis 5¢ HOeAHcate dyaddabjva mpos dpav ev TH wri avrod, v. 35. ‘His stern 
presence became a mere spectacle’ (Westcott). 

* For evidence see H. L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum N.T., ii. 
487 f. 
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Sabbath, they object and seek to kill him who is in fact fulfilling the 
true meaning of circumcision. Again, there is lip-service to the in- 
tention of God, but also hearts estranged from his real purposes. 

The O.T. background is maintained and driven home with vigorous 
irony in viii. 39 and the argument of the surrounding verses. On this 
occasion the Jews are glorying in their legitimate birth and pure 
descent from Abraham. But to be a son of Abraham does not consist 
in protestations, or even in a flawless genealogy; it is to do the works 
of Abraham, and it is certainly not a work of Abraham to seek to kill 
a man who has done nothing worse than speak the truth. The fact is 
that while the Jews are asserting their descent from Abraham (‘honour- 
ing me with their lips’) they are sons of the devil (viii. 44; ‘their heart 
is far from me’). 

Xill. 13 is interesting because it shows that the Evangelist is capable 
of levelling the same charge against the New Israel, the Church. The 
disciples call Jesus Lord and Teacher; but it had not occurred to 
them to wash one another’s feet. ‘If ye know these things, blessed 
are ye if ye do them’ (xiii. 17). 

The irony is nowhere taken further than in xviii. 28. Those Jews 
who are so far estranged from God as to be engaged in the murder of 
his Son refuse to enter the Praetorium with Pilate in order that they 
may not be defiled, but may honour God in the observance of every 
detail of the Law. 

The passage from Isa. xxix. is not quoted in the Fourth Gospel, yet 
its subject-matter runs throughout the work. Everywhere we meet 
men on whose lips the praises of God are heard, but who by their 
actions indicate that at heart they are aliens from him. One important 
point, however, must be noted before we leave this Marcan testimonium. 
In Mark it is applied to a particular piece of hypocrisy. Men invent 
or adjust a law so as to excuse themselves from the moral obligation 
of caring for their parents. It is their neglect of their parents which 
(in the example given by Mark) shows that their hearts are far from 
God. In the Fourth Gospel, on the other hand, the good thing neg- 
lected, which is contrasted with lip-service, is not an ethical practice 
but a proper response to Jesus. This is an alteration very characteristic 
of John, and made by him in every passage we have observed but one. 
The exception is xiii. 13, and there the situation is different, for the 
Evangelist is speaking directly to the Church, to those, that is, whose 
relation with Christ is correct—they call him Lord and Teacher. 
Now, following the synoptic tradition (Luke vi. 46, Matt. vii. 21-3), 
John asserts that Christians can only prove the sincerity of their pro- 
fession by the practice of charity. 

(6) In Mark xi. 17 are references to Isa. lvi. 7 and Jer. vii. 11. 
Neither O.T. passage is quoted in John; but the Marcan context of 
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the quotations—the cleansing of the Temple—is found in John, though 
in a quite different chronological position, a position which shows the 
importance assigned by the Evangelist to the incident. The details of 
the Johannine story are not far removed from those of the Marcan; 
but in place of the quotations from Isaiah and Jeremiah there is given 
Ps. xviii. (Ixix.) 10: 6 fiAos rod olxov cov Kataddyerai pe. The word 
olxos for the Temple is retained also in the saying: 7) woveire Tov 
olxov Tod marpds pov olkov éumopiov (John ii. 16). It is hard to think 
that the Marcan quotation was not known to the later Evangelist. 

The passage cited from Isaiah evidently caused difficulty to Matthew 
and Luke,’ who omit the words zaciv rots €6veow. This was doubtless 
because, writing after the events of A.D. 70, they perceived that the 
words, regarded as prophecy (Mark may not have regarded them so), 
were incapable of fulfilment. John also has rewritten the scene but 
has done so in a positive, not a negative, manner. He makes it quite 
clear that the ‘Temple of Jerusalem will never be a house of prayer for 
all the nations; the more precise term vads is used, but taken away 
from the building and applied to the body of Christ. This also will 
be destroyed, but in three days it will be raised up. This body’ alone 
can be spoken of as a universal place of worship. Again we see that an 
O.T. allusion used in the Synoptic Gospels with a particular reference 
to an element of the religious system of the Old Covenant is by the 
Fourth Evangelist taken away from its original setting, where its 
meaning is exhausted, and in principle, though not verbally, applied 
to Christ, who alone (according to John) fulfils the meaning of the 
O.T. 

This theme, which of course is central in the Fourth Gospel, is 
developed elsewhere. In i. 51, for example, Jesus assumes to himself 
the function of an ancient Hebrew holy place (9X M73, olxos Geod). It 
is, however, in the conversation with the Samaritan woman (especially 
iv. 19-26) that the theme comes to clearest expression. Both Mount 
Gerizim and Jerusalem are outmoded as seats of God and centres of 
worship. God is spirit, and is to be worshipped in spirit and in truth; 
the woman recognizes that the full realization of all such matters will 
be found in the Messiah; Jesus claims to be the Messiah. Later in 
the Gospel the same thought is expressed in various ways, for example, 
in xiv. 6, ‘No one cometh unto the Father, but by me’; while it may 
be that the whole matter is best summed up in the statement in the 
prologue: ‘The Word became flesh, and dwelt among us’ (i. 14), if it 
is right to see in é€ox7jvwoev an allusion to the Hebrew words based 


* Unless we are to think that the words were added by Mark to an Ur- 
Markus. In view of the circumstances mentioned in the text, this is unlikely. 
* The Evangelist seems to have in mind both the flesh of the incarnate 
Word and the Church. We may compare the difficult saying of Mark xiv. 58. 
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on the root J>¥—the Tabernacle and the Shechinah. In this way the 
testimonium about the ‘house of prayer for all nations’ is dropped, 
but reappears in the Evangelist’s Christology. 

(c) In Mark xii. rof., Ps. cxvii. (cviii.) 22 f. is quoted. There is no 
verbal trace of these words in the Fourth Gospel. The use made of 
them in Mark is clear. Jesus is the rejected stone, which by the 
marvellous work of God has become the head of the corner. This 
was a very popular testimony in the early Church,’ and though the 
testimony itself is absent from John its sense is everywhere apparent, 
often in a more pregnant form than in the other Christian literature. 
Commonly (in Mark for example) the rejection of Christ by the Jews 
(the ‘ builders’) and his vindication by God are thought of in a chrono- 
logical sequence. John does not abandon this sequence, for he too 
speaks of a resurrection on the third day; but his most profound 
thought is that human rejection and divine approval are essential, and 
not temporal, aspects of the being of Christ. This fact has often’ 
been remarked and there is no need to labour the evidence again. 
The fact that other writers use the testimonium shows that they believed 
the rejection and vindication of Jesus to be within the purpose of 
God, as that purpose was declared by the O.T. John shows the same 
belief by introducing the same double-sided theme into his prologue. 
“He was in the world, and the world was made by him, and the world 
knew him not. He came unto his own, and they that were his own 
received him not’ (i. 10, rr). 

(d) A catena of O.T. passages is adduced in Mark xii. 29-33. There 
is Deut. iv. 35, from which od« €orw aAdos zAjv adrod is derived; 
Deut. vi. 4f., the Shema; Lev. xix. 18, dyamjoers tov mAnaiov cov ws 
ceavrov; and 1 Sam. xv. 22, which supplies the words dAoxavr@pa 
and @vcia. There is no verbal parallel in the Fourth Gospel, but it is 
perhaps not too much to say that no O.T. themes have more deeply 
influenced the Evangelist than these—the theme of the divine unity, 
and the command of love. 

There is no need to elaborate the former here; a glance at the con- 
cordance under the word és is sufficient to indicate, though it will by 
no means exhaust, John’s insistent teaching of unity. For him, of 
course, the enunciation of the unity of God is much more complicated 
than for the Deuteronomist and for those who repeated the Shema in 
the Synagogue; it must be expressed in the words éyd kai 6 marnp év 
€opev (x. 30; cf. xvil. 11,22). This complete unity between the Father 
and the Son is emphasized in every possible way. It is baldly an- 
nounced in the opening words of the Gospel: ‘In the beginning was 

* See Mark xii. 10 f. and parallels; Acts iv. 11; 1 Pet. ii. 7; Barnabas vi. 4. 


* See, for example, Hoskyns, 495-500; Temple, Readings in St. Fohn’s 
Gospel, 195. 
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the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God’ (i. 1). 
It is stated in moral terms (“The Son can do nothing of himself, but 
what he seeth the Father doing: for what things soever he doeth, these 
the Son also doeth in like manner’ v. 19), and in terms of worship (‘.. . 
that all may honour the Son, even as they honour the Father. He that 
honoureth not the Son honoureth not the Father which sent Him’ 
v. 23). It is stated in metaphysical terms (‘I am in the Father, and 
the Father in me’ xiv. 1of.), and as revelation (“He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father’ xiv. 9; ‘No man hath seen God at any time; 
the only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared him’ i. 18). 

The command to love is equally characteristic of the Fourth Gospel, 
though it has not always been observed that it is especially characteristic 
of the final discourses and narratives, that is, where Jesus deals with 
the Church, not the world.’ In these closing chapters the disciples 
are not bidden to love every one, but to love one another; not their 
enemies, but their friends—precisely as in Lev. xix. 18, ‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour’. This is not because John is retreating from the 
standard of the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v. 43-5) but because 
he is still dealing with the question of unity. The unity of the disciples 
in love is the one proof that they are disciples, that they are one with 
Christ as he is one with God. It is in its unity that the Church is the 
New Israel, truly fulfilling the office of the old. The O.T. commands 
specifically quoted by Mark, though not cited by John, could not 
have been more fully incorporated, in substance and in form, into his 
theology. 

A certain amount of Synoptic (Marcan) testimony material has now 
been reviewed. It is not quoted verbally in the Fourth Gospel, but 
a case seems to have been made out that it has penetrated the theology 
of that work. John is no less dependent upon the O.T. than are the 
Synoptic writers, but he uses it with much greater freedom. This 
provisional conclusion may be approached and, it may be, verified 
from another angle. 

II 
Themes based on the O.T.; and Residual Testimonia 

It has already been observed that the declaration of John the Baptist, 
‘Behold, the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world (i. 29), 
rests upon the O.T., but not upon one single O.T. passage or metaphor. 
The Evangelist seems to have collected the sense of the O.T. and 
applied it in one vivid phrase, or picture. It can be shown that the 
same process has been used elsewhere in the Gospel. Two examples 

‘In 1-12, dyamdw occurs 7 times (twice of false human love), in 13-21, 30 


times; in 1-12, dyad occurs once, in 13-21, 6 times. I owe this important 
observation to Professor C. H. Dodd. 
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of this will be given, the allegories of the Shepherd (x. 1-16), and of 
the Vine (xv. 1-8, 16). 

(a) The Shepherd, x. 1-16. This allegory touches many points, and 
there is no O.T. passage that covers them all. Most, however, will be 
found in Ps. xxii (xxiii) and Ezek. xxxiv. 1-31. In the former of these 
passages there is a shepherd who leads and pastures his flock, defends 
it in time of danger, and supplies it with all things necessary for life. 
In the latter not only the positive elements of the shepherd’s care are 
mentioned, but there is also the comparison between the one good 
shepherd (whether God, Ezek. xxxiv. 11, or the Messiah descended 
from David, xxxiv. 23) and the bad shepherds, who care for them- 
selves not the sheep. These are the main features of the Johannine 
allegory. Other sections of the O.T., smaller in extent, supply various 
details. There are bad shepherds in Jer. x. 21, xii. 10, who correspond 
roughly with the thieves, robbers, and hirelings of John x; but the 
contrast of John x. 12f. is probably indebted also to 1 Sam. xvii. 
34-7. Other Psalms use in various ways the metaphor of the shepherd 
and his sheep: Ixxiii (Ixxiv). 1; Ixxvii (Ixxviii) 52, 70-2; Ixxviii 
(Ixxix). 13; Ixxix (Ixxx). 2; xciv (xcv). 7; xcix (c). 3; and so do 
other prophetic passages: Isa. xl. 11; Jer. xxxviii (xxxi). 10 (compare 
this with John x. 16, ‘Other sheep I have, which are not of this fold: 
them also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice; and they shall 
become one flock, one shepherd’; though in Jeremiah the scattered 
sheep are Israelites); Ezek. xxxvii. 24 (compare this with the els moun 
of John x. 16); Micah v. 4 (3). 

There remains a number of points in the Johannine allegory where 
these O.T. references do not help us. These are: 

1. Those who ‘climb up some other way’. 

2. The sheep which are ‘not of this fold’. 

3. The porter. 

4. The shepherd is the door. 

5. The shepherd gives his life for the sheep. 

It is not difficult to account for them. To some extent they must 
be put down to the natural tendency to include details insignificant in 
themselves in order to make the picture realistic (there is no more 
reason to think the Johannine ‘allegories’ free from all traces of parable 
than there is to think that the Synoptic ‘ parables’ cannot contain any 
allegorical features). The statement that the shepherd gives his life 
for the sheep arises simply out of the distinctive and original content 
of the Christian faith. We should not expect to read that an O.T. 
shepherd died for his flock ; but once the shepherd had been identified 
with Jesus this development was inevitable. Again, features (1) and 
(2) arise naturally out of the circumstances of the Church; we may 
even say, particularly of the Church of Asia, in which this Gospel 
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appears to have been written. The Synoptic Gospels announce clearly 
enough the arrival of false Christs and false prophets (Mark xiii. 22) ; 
but Acts xx. 29, 1 John ii. 18-22, iv. 1-6 are especially notable. (2), 
the reference to the ‘sheep which are not of this fold’, and the promise 
that there shall be one flock and one shepherd, clearly envisage the 
Gentile mission of the Church. The curious statement (4) that the 
shepherd is himself the door may rest upon the Synoptic saying 
(Matt. vii. 13 f., Luke xiii. 24) which speaks of a narrow way and 
door by which men must enter. The symbolism is taken up and 
applied directly to Christ in John xiv. 6, and it would be characteristic 
of the Evangelist’s Christological appropriation of earlier material if 
the same has happened here. 

The sum of these observations is quite simple. The allegory of the 
Shepherd is an O.T. construction,’ suggested, doubtless, by the 
shepherd parables of the Synoptic Gospels. But it is not based on any 
single O.T. text or passage. There are real shepherds and real flocks, 
and there are symbolical shepherds and symbolical flocks in nearly 
every part of the O.T. The Evangelist has made up not a mosaic of 
fragments but a unitary picture, the separate features of which can for 
the most part be recognized in the O.T., though they are fitted into a 
quite distinctively Christian framework. 

(b) The Vine, xv. 1-8. 

The vine is a common symbol in the O.T.; it generally represents 
Israel. Israel is a vine God brought out of Egypt and planted in the 
land he had prepared (Ps. Ixxix (ixxx). 9-12). The plant had every 
prospect of growth (Isa. v. 1 f., Jer. ii. 21), and indeed it flourished 
luxuriantly (Hos. x. 1). But soon the vine proved degenerate and 
bore wild grapes (Jer. ii. 21, Isa. v. 2); it was therefore burned 
(Ezek. xv. 1 ff., xix. 12) or otherwise destroyed (Isa. v. 3-6). Only a 
few verbal parallels (duzeAos, xAjpa, wip) occur between these passages 
and the Johannine allegory, and they are of no particular significance.’ 

It does not fall within the scope of this essay to expound the allegory 
of the vine, but simply on the basis of these facts to make an obser- 
vation, the same as that which was made concerning the Shepherd 
discourse. John, moved again perhaps by Synoptic examples, has taken 
an O.T. symbol, ridded it of local associations and worked it up in a 
new and original Christian form; there is no use of testimonies, but 
the N.T. Gospel is (as it were) spoken through the O.T.? 


**Ueberhaupt ist diese Perikope mit alttestamentlichen Reminiszenzen 
durchsetzt’, W. Bauer, Das Fohannesevangelium, 134. 

* It is worth noting that xaBapds (ver. 3) is a word that belongs to viticulture 
as much as xafaipw. See, for example, Xenophon, Oeconomicus, xx. 20. 

3 dumedos and mou (with related words) appear in a religious sense also in 
Hellenistic literature, for example, in the Hermetica. This fact is important 
in the study of the Fourth Gospel and should not be overlooked; but we are 
not at present concerned with it. 
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We have now, in these two allegories, observed a very important 
method of the Fourth Evangelist, a method which is the counterpart 
of that which was drawn out in the first part of this discussion. There 
it was shown how, on more than one occasion, John expanded an O.T. 
saying, used earlier as a simple testimonium, till it became a theme 
running through his Gospel, and appearing more or less frequently, 
according as it was fundamental to his understanding of the work of 
Jesus. Here, a single theme, used in the O.T. several times and in 
different ways, is brought out once in the special form demanded by 
its special context in the ministry of Jesus; light as it were, from 
numerous O.T. sources is brought to a focus on that unique point. 

There remains yet one body of material relevant to our subject. 
John occasionally quotes the O.T. in more or less the old testimony 
manner. We must examine some of these testimonies of his in order 
to see which are selected and how they are employed. It may be re- 
marked at once that what we have already seen of John’s use of the 
O.T. suggests that these passages will be of great importance; not 
relics of an outmoded interest in the O.T. which the Evangelist had 
properly left behind, but crystals deposited from the concentrated 
O.T. solution which was the accustomed medium of his thought. But 
why has the Evangelist retained these testimonies and not others? 
How has he handled them? 

(a) i. 23, quoting Isa. xl. 3. It has often been remarked that in the 
Fourth Gospel John the Baptist renounces the claim confidently made 
for him in the Synoptic Gospels. In answer to the question, ‘ Art thou 
Elijah?’ he says explicitly, ‘I am not’ (John i. 21). Not only is this 
identification discarded ; the Evangelist seems further to go out of his 
way to deny to the Baptist every possible qualification and distinction ; 
he uses only this quotation of Isa. xl. 3. John is not the Christ; he 
is not Elijah; he is not ‘the prophet’. He is only the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness. He is in fact what the Evangelist in the 
prologue (i. 7) declares him to be—a witness. It is unnecessary here 
to show how central in this Gospel is the theme of witnessing." The 
supreme witnesses are the Father and the works of Jesus. After them 
come the O.T. (v. 39) and John the Baptist himself. This estimate 
coincides with that of the Synoptic Gospels, different though they are 
from the Fourth. They depict the Baptist as a witness, especially in 
his prediction of the Coming One, who is mightier than he (Mark i. 7 
and parallels). John wears the traditional dress of the prophet, and 
as a preacher of righteousness (in which role he appears also in 
Josephus) he performs the functions and dies the death of a prophet 
(Mark i. 6, vi. 14-29 and parallels; compare Josephus, Antiquities 
xviii. 116-19). He is indeed the greatest as well as the last of the 
* See Westcott, xlv-xlvii; Strachan, 173; Hoskyns, 93-104. 
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O.T. succession; apart from those within the Kingdom of God itself, 
there is none greater than he (Matt. xi. 11; Luke vii. 28, xvi. 16). 
But this description of John as a prophetic representative of the 
O.T. is in the Synoptic Gospels obscured by another set of ideas. It 
was a fixed expectation that, before the coming of the Messiah, Elijah 
would return in fulfilment of Mal. iii. 23 (with which was joined iii. 1, 
though there is really no connexion).' Justin, Trypho viii, though it 
stands alone, is sufficient attestation for the belief that Elijah would 
anoint the Messiah and make him known to Israel. It was very natural 
that the early Christians, surrounded as they were by speculations of 
this sort, should identify the Baptist with Elijah; the more so since, 
the Messiah having appeared, it was necessary to find Elijah some- 
where. John’s behaviour and appearance suggested (or at least could 
easily be made to suggest) Elijah redivivus ;* and so (to the Christians) 
did his baptism of Jesus, at which the Messiah was anointed with the 
Spirit. His own teaching does not, however, suggest that he thought of 
himself as Elijah, though doubtless he initiated a Messianic movement. 
The identification of John with Elijah was necessary to the apocalyp- 
tic framework within which the Synoptic Gospels’ were written, and, 
in that framework, clarifies the issue of the ministry of Jesus. When 
the ministry began, everything had been fulfilled; Elijah had come 
and had been treated as the Scripture foretold (Mark ix. 13). The 
Synoptists will allow only one interpretation of the work of Jesus; it 
is the penetration of the Kingdom of God into history, in the person 
of the Son of man—Messiah. But when the ministry is set upon a 
more comprehensive O.T. background and the apocalyptic framework 
is loosened, it appears that a rigorous equation of John with Elijah 
has a restrictive rather than an explanatory effect. The more the stress 
is laid upon John as Elijah, or as any particular cog in the eschato- 
logical machine, the more does he tend to lose his universal significance 
as a witness and as the summation of the O.T. The Fourth Evangelist 
has only one word for the Baptist—not pdprus, even, but waprupia; 
his water-baptism and his denial of all titles represent the inward 
poverty of the old dispensation. But, and this is the reason for the 
testimony from Isa. xl. 3, merely to describe John in terms of paprupia 


* ‘Die Wiederkunft des Propheten Elias am Ende der Tage ist ein feststeh- 
ender Glaubensartikel der alten Synagoge gewesen’” (Strack-Billerbeck, iv. 
779). There is a strange error in Hoskyns, 178; the statement in Strack- 
Billerbeck i. 955 refers to the anointing of the Messiah by Elijah. 

? Though there is no indication that Elijah was expected to baptize; which, 
since baptizing was so large a part of John’s work, suggests that he did not 
think of himself as Elijah. 

3 This is strictly true only of Mark and Matthew. Luke does not identify 
John with Elijah, but says only ‘He shall go before his [God’s! face in the 
spirit and power of Elijah’ (i. 17). 
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is not enough. He must be clearly shown to be the paprupia of the 
O.T. The Evangelist therefore chooses the most impersonal of the 
Synoptic testimonies and puts it in the mouth of John himself. John 
is paptupia; but the fact is expressed in O.T. language. This could 
only be done effectively by means of a testimonium.' 

(5) John xii. 38-41; Isa. lili. 1, vi. ro. These two quotations form 
the impressive conclusion of the first half of the Gospel. The public 
ministry of Jesus is atan end. Henceforth he will only speak privately 
with his discipies, and come forth in public to die. The story has been 
one of division, and the whole narrative turns upon the rejection of 
Israel—Israel’s rejection of the truth, and God’s rejection of Israel. 
The events that are recorded are nowhere regarded as arbitrary acts 
of the human will; they evolve out of the nature of things as they are, 
and out of the will of God. Those who do the truth come to the light 
(iii. 21). 

The two quotations, one of them used in Mark, though the wording 
there is different, sum up the position. Israel could not believe, 
because of the prophecy uttered by Isaiah when he saw the glory of 
Christ.* The Evangelist has turned here to one of the earliest testi- 
monies—used possibly by Jesus himself. Nothing less than a positive 
quotation could have secured this belief in the divisive effect of the 
Word of God, than which there is no more terrifying truth in the 
Bible.} 

(c) John vii. 42; Micah v. 1, Ps. cxxxii. 11, al. With character- 
istically Johannine irony this testimonium, a popular one in the early 
Church, is placed on the lips of the opponents of Jesus. John himself 
is certainly familiar with the tradition that Jesus was born in Bethlehem 
and was descended from David, and therefore knows that the argument 
advanced against his Messiahship is of no weight. But it is significant 
that he allows it to remain, and that he quotes the proof-text in this 
way. It seems that his motive may have been, not only to expose the 
error of the critics, but also to criticize the customary manner of O.T. 
argument. The ‘Whence’ and ‘Whither’ of one who is born of the 
Spirit of God are not to be observed and analysed as ordinary human 
entrances and exits. A knowledge of the circumstances of his birth 
cannot prove that Jesus was the Messiah, or disprove it. For Christ 
to be born in Bethlehem was a quite inadequate way of fulfilling 
Scripture. 

* John has not taken the testimonium directly from Mark; he has ed@vare 
against Mark’s érowuaoare. 

*, In the Targum of Isa. vi. 5 Isaiah declares not that he has seen the King, 
the Lord of hosts, but ‘the glory of the Shechinah of the King of the ages 
(xy 122 ny 2d 7”): the Lord of hosts.’ Is John xii. 41 founded upon 
this, or an earlier but similar, translation ? 

3 Cf. Mark iv. 11 f., 2 Cor. ii. 16, al. 
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(d) It may finally be observed that the Johannine Passion narrative 
contains several testimonies (xix. 24, Ps. xxi (xxii). 19; xix. 28 f., Ps. 
Ixviii (Ixix). 22; xix. 36, Exod. xii. 10, 46, Num. ix. 12, Ps. xxxiii 
(xxxiv). 21; xix. 37, Zech. xii. 10) which seem to have no close rela- 
tion with specifically Johannine theology, and which therefore give 
a distinctly primitive air to the story. Here John seems to be working 
quite in the manner of the primitive argument from Scripture, and 
without showing the range and freedom of knowledge and selection 
which the previous examples have revealed. 


Ill 


Enough has now been said to show that the Evangelist had a wide 
knowledge of the O.T. but that he used it, not in the primitive 
Christian manner of citing proof-texts, but as a whole. He used it, 
that is, as was suggested at the outset of this article, in a manner 
analogous to his treatment of the Synoptic tradition. For him the 
O.T. was itself a comprehensive unity, not a mere quarry from which 
isolated fragments of useful material might be hewn. It was not (in 
general) his method to bolster up the several items of Christian doctrine 
and history with supports drawn from this or that part of the O.T.; 
instead the whole body of the O.T. formed a background, or frame- 
work, upon which the new revelation rested. 

In reshaping the Synoptic material John detached the figure of Jesus 
from the apocalyptic environment in which at first it had been com- 
prehended and portrayed in order to set it forth in new terms to a new 
audience, which understood the language of Hellenistic mysticism 
rather than the esoteric speech of Jewish Messianism. It seems that 
this transference, which required such drastic handling of the earlier 
tradition, was also responsible for John’s new use of the O.T. The 
apocalyptic version of the life of Jesus demanded that his life should 
fit exactly into a previously determined historical scheme, and there 
was only one way of demonstrating that this was so. There could not 
be too many proof-texts; as far as possible the events of the life and 
death of Jesus were documented from the O.T. The ministry of the 
Baptist was identified with that of the expected Elijah; the birth of 
Jesus happened in the miraculous manner predicted, and so on. But 
John’s representation of Jesus rested upon no such identifications. 
His basic assertion was not, Jesus is the Messiah (though he did not 
wholly abandon this belief), but, The Word became flesh. This, though 
his notion of the Logos was based on the O.T., could be proved by no 
quantity of testimonia, unless the whole O.T. should be quoted. This 
could no more be done than all the signs of Jesus could be recorded 
(xx. 30); but as John supplies a skilful arrangement of signs so he 
offers his brilliant summation of the O.T., refusing to surrender though 
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he consents to transform the O.T. basis of the work of Jesus, and ex- 
hibiting not so much an historical as an essential relation between the 
O.T. and Christ. C. K. BARRETT 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE ‘SERVANT SONGS’ 


THERE is no part of the Old Testament where it is so easy to ask 
questions, and so hard to find satisfactory answers, as what are called 
the four Servant Songs in 2 Isa. Indeed, after all the intensive 
study devoted to the subject, no agreed conclusions have yet been 
reached. Is the mysterious figure to be understood in a collective or 
an individual aspect? If the former, does he represent the whole 
nation, or only a section, a ‘remnant’? If the latter, is he to be regarded 
as an historical person, or a contemporary, or the prophet himself, or 
an ideal figure? In either case, is the prophecy to be understood as 
eschatological, in any sense of that over-worked word, or Messianic? 
Further, what is the relation of these Songs to the rest of 2 Isa., in 
point of authorship and purpose? Are they rightly taken together, or 
is the fourth a composition separate from the other three? And to 
what date or dates are they to be assigned ? 

It is not my purpose to attempt a fresh answer to any of these 
questions. All possible answers, short of the plainly absurd—if even 
of that—have been made, and all possible objections to each one of 
them have been brought forward. The theories, as the mathematicians 
say, have cancelled one another out. This much may, however, be 
suggested, that the questions just mentioned have generally been dis- 
cussed separately, whereas the problem of the four Songs is really 
one; more particularly, the historical question, so to call it, or the 
authorship or the date cannot be considered apart from the religious 
conceptions of each of the Songs. Indeed, it is the religious concep- 
tions that matter for the exegete as well as for him whose needs and 
interests are commonly but unjustifiably neglected, the devout reader. 
Not that religious or any other conceptions will of themselves afford 
grounds for attribution or differentiation of authorship; it would be 
unsafe to conclude, on the generally accepted critical maxims, that the 
author of Samson Agonistes could not have written L’Allegro. But 
whatever deduction we may or may not be justified in drawing from 
them, it is from the religious conceptions of any Biblical document 
rather than from linguistic or stylistic considerations that it is wise to 
start. If we are to find grounds for any certainty in dealing with these 
Songs, it will be on this basis. The only excuse for this paper is my 
belief that the outstanding importance of this consideration has not 
always been recognized. 

XLVIII N 
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What then is the relation of the four Songs to the matrix of 2 Isa. 
xl-lv in which they are embodied? When once the Songs have been 
removed, 2 Isa. is one of the most homogeneous, as it is one of the 
most clearly differentiated, sections of the O.T. It is a series of songs 
of triumph, encouragement, scorn, and command, in view of the speedy 
liberation of the exiled Jews by Cyrus, and their permission to return 
to Palestine. If the chapters are read in the order in which they stand, 
we are conscious of the growing excitement, from the moment when 
the Persians appear on the edge of the horizon, till their armies are at 
the gates of Babylon or even in control of the empire. Dr. Sydney 
Smith, in his Schweich Lectures for 1940, with the most recent 
cuneiform discoveries in his hands, has gone so far as to rearrange the 
whole of the chapters, including the four Songs, into nine periods, 
from the outbreak of hostilities between Cyrus and Nabonidus to the 
days following the death of the prophet after the fall of Babylon. If, 
however, without attempting to discuss here the grounds for this 
treatment, we continue to assume, with most scholars, the indepen- 
dence of the Songs, reasons for which will presently appear, it is clear 
that the author of 2 Isa. as a whole regards himself as the mouthpiece 
of Jahveh. He is addressing the exiles as a body, but, alone of the 
great prophets, he does not speak to his hearers as sinners (they have 
received at Jahveh’s hand double for all their sin). All they need is 
faith in the power of Jahveh which can overcome every obstacle in 
the way of their return. The one thing he fears is lest they should 
not be ready when the moment arrives for an event that would throw 
the ancient glories of the Exodus from Egypt into the shade. Israel 
does not need to repent or to be forgiven. There is no suggestion of 
the new heart, as in Jeremiah or Ezekiel. The duty of the nation is 
simply to be ready to receive the boon that, even when Cyrus was 
clearly invincible, seemed too good to be true. In such a context the 
meaning of ‘righteousness’ is transformed. It is Jahveh’s righteousness 
which is to be received, not man’s which is to be shown. Righteous- 
ness becomes practically synonymous with salvation, a meaning almost 
confined to these chapters. Further, the heathen are regarded as the 
instruments of deliverance and return. Not only is Cyrus Jahveh’s 
‘servant’ for this purpose, but the return, so marvellously prepared 
for by divine power, will be aided by the heathen nations. No 
evangelization is contemplated; idolatry, the mark and disgrace of 
heathen religion, is branded with fiery scorn. There is no echo of 
Ezekiel’s conviction that the destiny of Israel would bring to the 
nations the knowledge that ‘I am Jahveh’. Cyrus is the servant, to 
carry out Jahveh’s promises; Israel, the servant, the first-born, the 
chosen, to receive them. In spite of his magnificent style, for which, 
as in the Aeneid, poetry and rhetoric have done their best, the prophet’s 
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horizon is a narrow one. Beyond Jahveh’s love to the chosen nation, 
there is hardly a trace of the great formative ideas of the O.T. The 
prophecy is eschatological in the sense that the outlook is bounded by 
the glorious restoration of the exiles to the widowed city which stretches 
out her hands to her children; but we, who marvel at the glowing 
hopes, cannot forget how sadly they were disappointed under Shesh- 
bazzar and Zerubbabel. 

Embedded in these closely knit chapters, the four Songs are readily 
detachable; in ch. xlii (I), xlix (II), 1 (IIT), lii, lili (TV). The begin- 
ning of each is marked by a definite break with what immediately 
precedes; but an apparent attempt, in the case of I, II, and III, to fit 
them in with what follows makes the end of each somewhat doubtful; 
Volz indeed sees two songs in ch. xlii. When each is detached, how- 
ever, the four Songs read like four episodes in the history of a single 
person: his call, his deeper understanding of his mission, his opposi- 
tion and defiance, and his vicarious sufferings and death. The reader 
of Browning will remember the structure of Paracelsus, and, reflecting 
that the last episode could not have been written by the hero himself, 
will ask whether he too had his Festus, as Jeremiah had his Baruch. 
The Songs, though short, are models of literary skill and compression. 
In I the speaker is Jahveh himself; in II and III, the Servant; and 
in IV, now Jahveh and now a ‘chorus’ or body of spectators, the 
‘We’. The hero himself, though called, like Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel, is not to be a prophet in the public street, but a teacher in 
the Synagogue, as he himself receives his orders each morning from 
Jahveh. What his teaching is and who are its recipients is not stated. 
There is nothing to suggest a body of exiles as listening to him. But 
every verse adds some fresh stroke to the portrait; and the touching 
parallel with Jeremiah in I, II, and III is unmistakable. On the other 
hand, the reference to the instruction of the heathen, as a process that 
would transform the world, is clear in I and II, and seems to be the 
reason for the attack in III; while IV moves in a mysterious sphere 
in which the distinction betwen Jew and Gentile seems left behind for 
ever. We might have passed from the synagogue at Nazareth to Calvary. 
It will be noticed that there is much in the language of I, in distinc- 
tion from that of II and III, which recalls 2 Isa.; the verses might 
almost be taken (Dr. Smith indeed would so take them) as an elaborate 
address to Cyrus as the Servant. But the stress on the Servant’s 
Torah and his establishment of judgement for the nations pass beyond 
any of the functions ordained for Cyrus or even for the exiles, and with- 
out this episode of the call II and III would hardly be intelligible. 

The more we consider the religious background of the Songs, the 
more distinct is the contrast between them and what we have called 
their matrix. Certain linguistic characteristics there may be in both: 
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‘my chosen’, ‘ the isles’, and the appellation of ‘Servant’ itself, xlii. 1 ; 
xlix. 3,6; lii.13. But the very similarities emphasize the differences ; 
the Servant is neither the people of Israel nor a foreign power; he is 
chosen, not as the recipient of the divine favour, but for a task of 
world-wide significance (far wider than that of Isaiah or Jeremiah), 
and the ‘isles’ are not the cosmic witnesses to the might of Jahveh, 
but the destined subjects of his realm. In 2 Isa. the only instrument 
which Jahveh needs is a foreign conqueror; in the Songs he needs a 
teacher and a martyr. The world of 2 Isa., however miraculous the 
features of the new exodus, is as political as that of Amos or Jeremiah. 
In the Songs there are no politics, no countries. In 2 Isa. the only 
object of Jahveh’s interest is Israel; in the Songs the Gentiles, 
humanity. It is not the restoration of one community, but judgement 
—what we should call the reign of law—for all mankind. And when 
the author passes to the sufferings of the Servant, and his death and 
rising again, as the good pleasure of Jahveh, he has passed far outside 
the narrow limits of the world of 2 Isa. 

When all this is appreciated, it is difficult to think that the Songs 
and their ‘matrix’ could have flowed from the same pen. Difficult, 
but perhaps not impossible. Conceivably, eager hopes might be 
buried in despondency in later life, or the gloomy outlook of youth 
might be transformed by later experience. But the contrast here is not 
one between hope and despair; it is between two kinds of religious 
outlook; two radically distinct conceptions of God’s ways with His 
world; so distinct, indeed, that nothing less than a revelation would 
suffice to cause the transition. We may well ask if anyone who had 
moved in the heights and depths of the Songs could have come, later, 
to be satisfied with the terrestrial paradise of 2 Isa. or vice versa. The 
suggestion has been made that 2 Isa. represents the outer activity, and 
the Songs the inner struggle, of the same individual; bidden to lift 
the hopes of his people, he was faced by the opposition and ridicule 
of those who, following the advice of Jeremiah and perhaps the ex- 
ample of Ezekiel, preferred not to ‘leave their oyster bed’, and at 
last, since they could not silence their would-be evangelist, drove him 
to his death. But apart from the inherent improbability of such a 
vicious persecution of a Heilsprophet, one can hardly reconcile so glaring 
a contrast between the spoken words and the inner thought of the 
same man. 

We seem driven to the conclusion that we are dealing not only with 
two separate individuals but with a representation of two strains of 
Hebrew religious thought. The first, that when once sin has been fol- 
lowed by the due amount of suffering, restoration and felicity will follow ; 
that the ruler of all the powers of the universe is engaged to make his 
chosen people blest. How different from Ezekiel’s sombre picture of 
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the self-loathing caused by unmerited prosperity. The second, that 
Jahveh’s concern is the whole world; that its instruction needs an 
apostle prepared for ignominy and persecution; and that its salvation 
is to be accomplished by his death. The psychological gulf seems 
scarcely to be bridged. If then we are to bring the Songs into any 
kind of historical touch with 2 Isa., we must suppose that they had 
their origin in the dark years of the middle exile, when the voice of 
Ezekiel was silent and nothing seemed able to lighten the dead weight 
of Babylonian tyranny; or else in the equally dark age when the ruins 
of Jerusalem laughed at hope even more cynically than the ruins of 
Berlin to-day. Whichever of these dates we prefer, we have no evi- 
dence that the message of the Songs was so much as heard by those 
who were alive when they were composed, still less that any man lived 
in either period who fulfilled or attempted to fulfil the high destiny 
which they describe, nor is there any likelihood that its ideals would 
for a moment have been understood. 

Hitherto we have spoken of the four Songs as if they were all by a 
spectator of the same career, or the first three by the hero himself and 
the fourth an appendix. But it must already have become clear that 
IV has a religious character of its own. If this suggestion be followed 
up, it will be felt that IV is as distinct from the other three as the 
other three are from 2 Isa. Even the literary form points in this 
direction. The data afforded by vocabulary and grammar are too few 
to allow us to base any conclusion on them; but IV exhibits an 
elaboration of structure which is absent in the much briefer three. 
True, each of the three has been found to fall into strophes; hardly 
any Hebrew poetry fails to do this. But the fifteen verses of IV, if we 
resist the temptation to rearrange their lines, are clearly built up out 
of five sets of three verses each. In the first of these Jahveh is the 
speaker (the importance and marvel of the Servant’s mission); in the 
second, the ‘chorus’ (the tragic misinterpretation of that mission); in 
the third, the ‘ chorus’ again (the truth is at last seen); in the fourth, 
the ‘ chorus’ yet again (the last hours of the Servant’s passion); in the 
fifth the ‘chorus’ gives way to Jahveh, who proclaims the true import 
of the Servant’s vicarious death. 

It is perhaps worth noting that the first strophe, introducing the 
subject in the words of Jahveh, performs the role of the divine pro- 
logos ina Greek drama; the middle strophe is the key-stone of the arch, 
as in a Shakespearian tragedy; while the last section might be called 
the intervention of an exalted deus ex machina. More important is the 
fact that the Servant is held, as it were, at arm’s length. He is not 
addressed, as in I, nor does he speak, as in II and III. He does 
not break his silence even as Jesus did before Annas and Pilate. He 
takes no initiative; his role is simply passive. Bearing an almost in- 
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supportable load of anguish, an object of physical disgust and loathing, 
as the hero of I-III was not, he moves before us, as before the 
spectators, in a fever-laden cloud of mystery. There is no trace of an 
expanding mission, no sense even of Jahveh’s favour. There is only 
one thing he does when his stunted growth is completed; he ‘loads 
himself’ with the suffering and sin of his contemporaries, and so 
staggers into the grave. The explanation of it all is given by the 
‘chorus’. His sufferings were caused by sin; so every Hebrew would 
naturally believe; but the sin was not his own; hence the sufferings, 
instead of punishing the sufferer, could heal the sinners, could ‘justify’ 
them by restoring them to that right relation with Jahveh which the 
sufferer had preserved; so that in the end his humiliation would be 
turned into triumph. But the one real actor in the drama is Jahveh 
himself. He provides the startling means of redemption for mankind. 
Were it not for one phrase (not textually certain), ‘by his knowledge 
shall my righteous servant make many righteous’, we could not have 
been sure that the human hero understood the role he was playing. 

In view of all this, it becomes very difficult to deny the independence 
of IV. To the Christian, with the passion narratives inevitably in his 
mind, III points to the Praetorium, as IV to Calvary. But there is 
nothing in common between the roles of the Servant in III and in IV; 
nor is there anything in IV to suggest any details either in the passion 
narrative or in the life of Jesus as a whole. The Christological signi- 
ficance, which no reader of the New Testament will care to deny, springs 
not from the action but from the interpretation of it by the ‘chorus’. 

The difference, however, goes further. It lies in what may be called 
the vicariousness, which is central in IV but absent from the other 
three. The Servant is not punished for the sins of his contemporaries, 
any more than the sufferings of Jesus are represented in the New 
Testament as a punishment. Indeed, the familiar distinction between 
sin and punishment is not drawn at all. Sin itself means misery and 
death. The sinners do not know this, till it scorches their eyes as they 
watch the Servant ‘bowed beneath their load’. All this has little to 
do with I-III. The teacher and the martyr, though we have no hint 
of his actual existence, is well within the range of historical and psycho- 
logical probability. We can imagine him in the noble company of 
Heb. xi. But it is as difficult to imagine the sufferer of IV on the 
world stage as it is to recollect anything in the Old Testament which 
could even suggest the inwardness of his life. The author of IV moves 
in a world of his own. 

We may now refer to the ‘collective’ or representative theory. It 
has been widely held that the Servant represents the people of Israel, 
in its national or in its ideal aspect. In 2 Isa. the term servant, as 
applied to Israel, is certainly collective, as it is individual when applied 
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to Cyrus. The line, however, between the individual and the collective 
is rarely so easy to draw. A political unit may be named from its 
ancestor. Its acts may be referred to a tribal hero, as in the story of 
Dinah and Shechem, though hardly in the case of Joseph’s blood-stained 
coat or Reuben’s mandrakes. Rachel weeps for her children. A poet 
may express the woes of his people (si vera lectio) by ‘they pierced my 
hands and my feet’. But the case is altered when we pass from the 
actual to the ideal; for then we leave metaphor and personification 
behind and call upon the creative imagination to construct what we 
hope may be possible but have not actually seen. If the imaginative 
power is strong, the more definite will be the individual traits. The 
question, then, as regards the Songs, is not whether the Servant is 
collective or individual. They cannot refer to the nation as a whole; 
at most only to certain individuals in the nation, to a ‘remnant’ which 
in the end may be found to consist but of a single person. The ques- 
tion becomes, ‘To whom is it possible to apply this description?’ 
“What was the unit in the writer’s mind?’ The Servant, as Israel, is 
mentioned in such general terms in 2 Isa. that the identification with 
the community as a whole lies on the surface; in the Songs, where the 
Servant is not the mere recipient of the favour of Jahveh, but has a 
definite role to play, the conditions could hardly be fulfilled by more 
than a devoted group or even an individual. If, however, we are to 
think of the hero of the Songs as representing the role of the nation, 
in whole or in part, either as carried out or as only intended by Jahveh, 
we shall observe the contrast in technique here and in such interpreta- 
tions as in Pss. cv, cvi, and Ezek. xvi and xxiii, where the authors 
leave us in no doubt about their intention, and also the further con- 
trast between the role of the nation (if such is meant) in I-III and IV: 
the active and the passive. Even if we agree that the nation is here 
contracted to an ideal nucleus, it is difficult to suppose that the author 
of I-III meant to depict some actual elements in the life or experience 
of this nucleus by the various details which he relates of the Servant; 
and still more difficult to imagine that the author of IV could attribute 
to the nation or its nucleus a misery and degradation so unalleviated, 
and a destiny so exalted, as he has dared to describe. 

All this leads to one further reflection on IV. Here we cannot avoid 
the distinction between the sufferer’s fate and the interpretation of the 
‘chorus’, i.e. of the narrator. What we can gather about the sufferer 
himself amounts to little more than this: he was undistinguished in 
appearance and bearing, apt to alienate rather than to attract, and then 
visited by blow on blow of adverse fortune, like another Job, till he 
was driven into the very isolation of misery. Even then he was not 
left merely to suffer. Such misery argued to others a depth of wicked- 
ness on which it was easy to base a charge before the courts. With- 
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out any attempt at self-defence he was sentenced and ignominiously 
executed, praying, like a still more august sufferer, for his murderers. 
Such was the sordid life of which society took note. But what did his 
‘Festus’ see in him? First, one whose agonies were not the result of 
his sin, but of a divine purpose of grace; second, one who by his 
endurance inspired in the society in which he moved the thought that 
he was innocent and they guilty, and that his burden was their healing ; 
third, that his death was not the end, and that the righteousness which 
he had maintained would thereby be communicated to his oppressors, 
a consummation which would startle the world. 

Now we have no right to deny that such a life as we have sketched 
could have been lived; the records of history are full of such tragedies, 
though the pattern does not fit either 2 Isa. or the hero of I-III. But 
how can we from the standpoint of sheer historical probability admit 
any of the elements of the poet’s interpretation? When and what was 
the sight of the travail of his soul, his justification of the many by his 
knowledge, his division of the spoil with the strong? How did the idea 
of such an interpretation arise? So tremendous a conception of his 
importance to humanity or even to his own contemporaries could 
hardly be the sufferer’s own. On the other hand, if we attribute it to 
some ‘Festus’, we must credit him with an all but unlimited capacity 
for loyal idealization, and also—a far greater matter—with the grasp 
of a plan of redemption into righteousness of which there is no hint 
from any of the great Hebrew seers. It has been customary to fasten 
on the reference to the resurrection from the dead, and, connecting it 
with the well-known passage in Daniel, to suggest the second century 
for the date of composition of IV. But resurrection is only a part 
of the heritage of the sufferer as his friend understood it; and it is 
safer to see in the Song an ‘erratic boulder’, in the sense that we can 
assign no date, and no parallel, either to the subject or his interpreter; 
but also to recognize that no ‘solution’ of the mystery of evil and of 
redemption, no exposition of the ineffable grace of God, has been more 
penetrating, outside of the New Testament itself, which is here so 
strangely foreshadowed, or more evangelical. |W. F. LoFrrHousE 


GOD AND THE UNCONSCIOUS: AN EXAMINATION 

OF THE HYPOTHESIS THAT A DIVINE REVELATION 

MAY TAKE PLACE BELOW THE LEVEL OF CONSCIOUS 
MIND 

In a recent broadcast talk’ Professor H. H. Price discussed the 

philosophical implications of telepathy. In accordance with the 


* Broadcast, 2 February 1947, by H. H. Price, Wykeham Professor of Logic 
in the University of Oxford. 
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evidence supplied by modern research and in common with other 
distinguished thinkers Professor Price accepted the occurrence. of 
telepathy as an established fact. He was concerned with the question, 
not why it should occur, but rather why, seeing that it does occur, 
it does not occur all the time. 

It would seem natural, indeed, to ask whether telepathy might not 
be controlled, as we control or harness other forces, such as electricity, 
for our advantage. Were it so controlled I might be able to arrange 
to tune in to a friend across the Atlantic, and, instead of exchanging 
chance impressions with him on rare occasions, regularly transmit and 
receive them by arrangement, almost as if he and I were using instru- 
ments similar to a wireless transmitter and receiver. Professor Price 
maintains, however, that telepathy occurs at a level below that of con- 
scious mind. It can take place there, because at that lower, more 
primitive level, the demarcation between one mind and another is, 
to say the least, less sharp. If telepathy works at all like that, the 
difficulty of controlling it in the way which we have just considered 
must be plain to anyone who has reflected on the nature of the uncon- 
scious. Why then does it not occur freely in our experience, instead of 
confronting us as a comparatively rare phenomenon? Professor Price 
answers that a mechanism in us operates to impede its free exercise, 
just as the Freudian ‘censor’ operates to prevent the completely free 
movement of the subconscious even in dreams. It would plainly be 
intolerable if we were to be continually subjected to telepathic in- 
fluences; we raise a barrier therefore against them, which is broken 
down only in somewhat exceptional circumstances, particularly under 
great emotional stress. 

The implications of this extremely interesting and, I think, very 
convincing view of telepathy are certainly far-reaching. To the student 
of the philosophy of religion, they raise once again the whole problem of 
the relation of religion to the unconscious, a problem which has been 
much discussed in recent years. One of the most important questions 
here is whether the reality which religion claims to reveal may be made 
available to us through the unconscious. The hypothesis that mystical 
experience may be intimately connected with the unconscious is so 
natural that it has been suggested almost ever since philosophers and 
psychologists started discussing the question of the unconscious at all. 
It has also been proposed by several religious thinkers that, the problem 
of mystical experience apart, the less exceptional experience of divine 
revelation, which forms part of the essential character of most religions, 
and certainly of the Christian religion, may take place at a level below 
that of conscious mind and thereafter be developed in conscious activity 
by intellectual reflection or moral experience. The divine influence, 
it is contended by such writers, may operate on mankind more freely 
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within this undercurrent of human life than in conscious mind, though 
after having thus gained access to humanity it may radically affect in- 
dividuals, transforming their conscious activity. In theological terms, 
God may ‘prevent’ mankind at this primitive, unconscious level, and 
we, thus subjected to the divine influence, may then respond to it as 
conscious, individual minds. 

This hypothesis has always seemed to me one that demands, to say 
the least, the utmost caution, for it brings into question the whole 
character of religious experience, as well as some of the criteria by 
which genuine religion has been distinguished from superstition. 
Above all, the important problem of the relation of religion to moral, 
aesthetic, and other values, not to mention the problem of value itself, 
is plainly affected by the acceptance of any such view. 

Let us consider, first of all, a necessary definition. The terms ‘sub- 
conscious’ and ‘unconscious’ are variously used. There is the ‘ un- 
conscious’ of philosophy in general, the opposite of ‘conscious’. But 
Freud, after distinguishing his ‘unconscious’ from this, and from the 
term as used by Lipps, goes on to distinguish, further, between two 
separate meanings of the term even in his own usage, which he designates 
by the symbols Ucs. and Pes. respectively.‘ Both refer to the psycho- 
logical fact that everything psychic exists as unconscious, but the former 
is ‘incapable of consciousness’, whereas the latter’s excitations, after 
the observance of certain rules, are capable of reaching the conscious 
level. The system Pes. is likened by Freud to a screen between the 
system Ucs. and consciousness. Elsewhere he distinguishes from one 
another the ‘descriptive, dynamic, and systematic meanings’ of the 
terms. Jung uses the term ‘unconscious’ for that part of the mind 
which is undeveloped rather than repressed, and includes both the 
personal factor and the collective factor, the disposition inherited from 
ancestors. While it is necessary to keep such distinctions in mind, it 
will be generally sufficient for our purpose here to consider ‘the un- 
conscious’ simply as all the psychic life which, psychologists tell us, 
lies behind consciousness. In that realm it seems certain that, as we 
have already said, there is no sharp barrier between one personality 
and another, such as we find among conscious minds.* It may even 
be that there is something like a common pool into which we, as indi- 
vidual conscious minds, are constantly dipping for the impressions that 

* The Interpretation of Dreams (tr. Brill; 3rd English ed., George Allen and 
Unwin, 1932), p. 564 f. 

* Note by the acting-editor. Dr. C. C. J. Webb, in his Group Theories of 
Religion and the Individual, pp. 105 ff., points out that we need not even go to 
telepathy, the evidence for which does not convince everyone, to find that 
human intercourse, such as is involved in any real conversation, or in the 


understanding of an author, involves a rapport which a purely materialistic or 
sensationalist account of it will not explain. 
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constitute the material of our conscious mental activities. Within this 
common pool there may perhaps be, loosely connected with the in- 
dividual, conscious minds, hazily demarcated fields below the conscious 
level. From one such field to another telepathic communication would 
be comparatively easy, while throughout the pool itself it might be in 
some sense free in its movement, though prohibited from entry to 
consciousness by the restrictive mechanism to which we have referred. 
Moreover, the stronger, more powerful forces in this pool would readily 
dominate the weaker fields, of which the demarcating lines were 
particularly fuzzy. By way of imagery to represent the situation 
roughly, we might think of a vast lake, a liquid mass, splashed with 
blobs or pockets of other fluids not wholly soluble in the liquid mass, 
which is nevertheless capable of tincturing them and of being itself 
affected to some extent by their presence. At any rate we need not, 
for our purpose, consider in detail the relationship to one another of the 
various systems that may be at work within the total field, but only 
keep in mind the probable complexity of the whole situation, and stress 
that by using the term ‘the unconscious’ we mean to exciude no psychic 
factor that lies below the level of consciousness. 

What kind of experience or movement then may we expect to have 
in this unconscious field, in which telepathic communication may take 
place? In what circumstances am I likely to transmit or receive such 
communication? The more immediate vicinity of my conscious mind 
is open to any influence. It is not impossible that the Emperor of Japan, 
whom I have not met and who may not know of my existence, may 
affect it; but it is certainly not likely. It is not likely, even, that my 
own mother would have much influence in regard to movement almost 
wholly outside the emotional interest of both of us. Nor might I 
reasonably expect to have telepathic contact with anyone on a purely 
intellectual subject or moral question, however strong our common 
interest in it, such as the meaning of an obscure Latin phrase or the 
ethical implications of an international treaty. For it is a common 
emotion that seems to predispose us to have telepathic communications. 
The more primitive the emotion, indeed, the more propitious it would 
seem to be for such a purpose. Fear, self-assertion, sexual jealousy, 
sexual desire, maternal affections, hate, anger, these are among the stuff 
of which telepathy is made. It is when a mother’s children are trapped 
in a burning building, or when an enemy is plotting my ruin, or when 
one’s husband or wife is unfaithful, that we may regard telepathic 
communication as most likely. Indeed, it hardly surprises us very 
much to hear of a woman waking up in the middle of the night in a 
state of agitation, or having a vivid and unpleasant dream, and then 
discovering that her husband or father or child had been suddenly 
killed in Australia at that very hour; for we know that strong emotions 
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are likely to have been at work, and we have learned to be surprised 
at hardly anything that such emotion may do. Its power, formerly re- 
garded as awful and mysterious, is now accepted as a remarkably 
intractable and unpredictable force, though many of its general charac- 
teristics are nowadays much better understood, thanks to the psycho- 
analysts. It is, however, still a commonplace that ‘ you never know what 
a crowd will do’, and this in spite of all that we have learned about 
crowd psychology. The reason is simple. So many factors are at work 
in the unconscious that, no matter how much we may know about 
psychological principles, it is not easy to predict how they will apply 
in a given situation, for instance, at a large political or religious meeting 
convened to discuss a revolutionary measure, in which fierce emotional 
interests are at stake. On the other hand, if I were to say that last 
night I had telepathic communication from a friend at Harvard con- 
cerning a geometrical theorem or a new development in symbolic logic, 
my statement would be discredited, very properly, I think, by the 
majority of people, simply on the ground that telepathic communication, 
whatever it may be, is not about things of this nature. In fact, if it 
were alleged that two ichthyologists had had telepathic communications 
with each other on a purely scientific problem in their field, it would 
raise a smile, at any rateamong well-informed hearers, for the suggestion 
would imply that fish had become the dominant passion, the profoundly 
absorbing emotional interest of the two gentlemen. Two persons en- 
gaged in medical research, however, as opposed to purely scientific 
investigation, might conceivably communicate with each other tele- 
pathically about the discovery of a remedy for disease, because in such 
a case their preoccupation might not be so completely unemotional 
in character, though remaining a properly medical preoccupation. 
Nevertheless, the telepathy would occur not so much because of 
emotions recognized as proper to medical men and sociologists as such, 
connected with a high moral sense of duty towards and love for man- 
kind at large, but rather because of some much more instinctive, 
primitive emotions, such as the natural feeling of defiant triumph 
which a man has on attaining victory after a long period of derision 
by others; or that of relief which we enjoy in being freed from a long- 
standing psychological fixation; or even the emotions associated with 
a personal interest, however indirect, in the cure of the disease itself. 
It is true that a worker in a pure science might also have many such 
emotional associations, but in this case his proper, purely intellectual 
activity would be to that extent impeded. 

Such then is the quality of the passions or emotions which move 
about the unconscious and find some sort of access, occasionally, to 
conscious minds. The forces at work in that realm of unconscious 
mind are certainly not those which characterize the moral, aesthetic, 
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and intellectual activities proper to consciousness. They are, as we say, 
‘darker’ emotions; they belong to a realm of darkness, as conscious 
activity belongs to a realm of light. They may be the material of which 
conscious activity is made, the matter upon which consciousness im- 
poses form, and so be regarded, in some sense, as the ‘ origin’ of con- 
scious activity, which the psychologists have persistently called them. 
But if the values which consciousness recognizes mean anything at all, 
something quite new and alien from the unconscious emerges as soon 
as we engage in conscious activity. And here we find no mysterious 
shifting of murky, massive, emotional energies, but rather the pellucid 
activities of conscious mind, such as expressing ourselves artistically, 
thinking logically, and doing our plain duty. At this conscious level, 
the telepathic process does not work, because there is no medium in 
which it could work; communication follows a well-defined plan, which 
can be demonstrated as rational, provided that we are willing to attach 
any significance to that term. 

Theology affirms that God speaks to humanity; that is, he commu- 
nicates or reveals himself to it. Since the advent of the psycho-analysts 
whose method and criticism were at first acutely resented by many 
theologians, some religious thinkers have readily put forward theses 
affirming or implying that the divine impact in which religion believes 
may take place in that fascinating, mysterious realm which it has been 
the business of the psycho-analysts to discuss and to make better under- 
stood.’ At first sight this may seem a very plausible theory. Historically, 
religion appears to have always been intimately associated with the un- 
conscious forces which, as the psychologists have shown, play so great 
a part in the life of the psyche. The path of religion, said to lead to 
the pure love of God, has often had seemingly unpropitious beginnings. 
Along with the view of a Roman writer, that fear is virtutis omnis 
impedimentum, must be set the well-known apophthegm of Statius, 
primus in orbe deos fecit timor. Moreover, the sense of mystery, with 
which religion is always necessarily invested, has been associated with 
that which seems to brood over the borderline of unconscious and 
conscious mind, a region in which much of our psychic life is evi- 
dently spent. The connexion between sex and religion is too well 
known for us to need more than a reminder of it. No less well recog- 


* Note by the acting-editor. Readers of this article may recall that Dr. W. 
Sanday, under the influence of William James, declared himself in support of 
this thesis in his Christologies Ancient and Modern, Oxford, 1910, ch. vi, assign- 
ing to religion the region of the subconscious as its proper seat. In a review 
of Dr. Sanday’s book in the Oxford Magazine of 24 Nov. 1910, pp. 103-5 
Dr. C. C. J. Webb adversely criticized this thesis. See also the latter’s 
Problems in the Relations of God and Man, Nisbet, 1911, p. 83f. 

For the attitude characteristic of the Bible in this matter cf. Numbers xii. 6- 
8; John xv. 15. 
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nized as an important historical factor in organized religion is the 
most sinister, fiercest kind of power, be it exercised over a priest- 
ridden people or a people-ridden clergy. The enemies of religion have 
often presented themselves as rationalists; if religion comes into 
conflict with rational movements, is it not natural to connect it with 
the most irrational part of the psyche, the emotional wilderness below 
the level of conscious mind? Finally, there is hardly anything that 
can be more confidently predicated of popular, organized religion than 
that it is conservative, which likewise is characteristic of the notoriously 
reactionary tendencies of the forces of the unconscious. In contrast to 
philosophy, which always interests only a few, religion, as commonly 
understood, is a mass-movement, par excellence; should it not then 
be linked with the emotions that play so conspicuous a part in the 
psychology of crowds, than which nothing can be more obstinately 
unreasonable and Philistine? 

Writers who suggest that the divine initiative takes place in the 
unconscious do not suppose that religion always answers the general 
description which we have outlined in the preceding paragraph. If 
religion were really quite like that, it would not be worth discussing, 
nor would God be fit to elicit the devotion and self-sacrifice that He does. 
It is often claimed, however, that the raw material of religion is like 
that, and that it is developed into the greater, more rational, more moral 
thing which it can be at its best, when we take it into our conscious 
life; therefore the divine voice speaks first through the unconscious. 
This implies that much of the mystery of religion is the mystery of the 
unconscious, whither we ought to go to hear the voice of God. Reason, 
morality, and beauty may be helpful tests of the character of a ‘re- 
ligious experience’ at a later stage of our religious development; but 
the voice of God is beyond them, ‘ deep in our hearts’, that is, in the 
unconscious. No amount of argument about religion, no amount of 
attention to aesthetic or moral interests, can bring us any nearer to God: 
He is ‘ beyond’, and we must but grope in the uncanny depths of our 
hearts in the hope that He will come out tomeet us. From such premisses 
several conclusions may be drawn, notably that we should not interfere 
with other people’s religion, however morally or intellectually absurd 
it may be shown to be, and that mass-movements of a religious charac- 
ter always indicate some sort of stirring of the Holy Spirit within the 
heart of humanity. 

This view leads to, if it does not already imply, a confusion between 
religion and superstition, prayer and incantation, mysticism and magic, 
worship and sorcery. It is a confusion to which a widespread public 
has now become resigned. Those who submit to it are distrustful of 
all theological doctrine and philosophical reflection about religion, 
while professing to be profoundly interested in and even eager to en- 
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joy ‘religious experience’. The latter term is one which has become 
very popular ever since people have devoted serious attention to 
the psychology of religion. Anything which conduces to the enjoy- 
ment of such an experience has been deemed by many to have ‘ religious 
value’. Value, it is said, is the correlative of interest; that is, more 
precisely, value is the characteristic derived from being an object of 
interest. Economic value is derived from economic interest, aesthetic 
value from artistic interest ; likewise, religious value must be that which 
is derived from religious interest, and any experience which arouses 
my interest, or anybody’s, has so much value. That which so interests 
a vast crowd of people is therefore indubitably valuable in a high 
degree. Religion becomes a matter, not of faith, doctrine, sacraments, 
order, obedience, and the good life, but of sentiment, aspiration, 
longing, and, above all, emotional might, that is, emotion that has in 
a pre-eminent degree the power to move men. Philosophy, we are told, 
is an aristocratic, intellectual pursuit; the function of religion must 
always be to move the hearts of men. Theologians are at odds with 
one another about many things; none has authority to go against the 
united voice of a vast mass of mankind, when that voice speaks of 
a ‘religious experience’. Theologians may say to the world, as they 
often do, ‘ You are wrong; even your reason and morality are distorted 
by sin; true reason, true morality, true beauty, are other than you 
suppose, as you would know if you submitted to the authority of re- 
ligion.’ But, according to those who believe that God is to be found in the 
mystery of the unconscious, they have no right so to speak, and ought 
rather to say, ‘the religious criterion by which you and I may judge 
whether our respective views or reason, morality and beauty are sound 
is the manifestation of God through a great stirring of humanity’s 
heart ; there we may find the truth about which we theologians dispute’. 

All religion that is eager to be distinguished from superstition is 
characterized by the fact that the revelation which it claims comes, if 
it comes at all, in the form of clear propositions. These usually imply 
a revision of the metaphysical outlook of the person who decides to 
accept them as true. There are also moral implications. It makes a 
considerable difference to my moral attitude to life, for example, if, 
having supposed that my personal identity would be extinguished by 
physical death, I decide to assent to the proposition of faith that I am 
capable of everlasting life. It makes a vast difference to my moral 
outlook whether I believe God to be the source of good or apart from 
it. Moreover, by the exercise of morality and intellectual reflection, 
the truth of religion may be suggested to me or come to me with in- 
creased vigour. Aesthetic experience has a peculiarly important func- 
tion in religion, as I have tried to show at length elsewhere.’ Because 

*In Aesthetic Experience in Religion (Macmillan, 1947). 
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imaginative, artistic activity lies so near the borderline of conscious 
mind and the unconscious, it is sometimes, among those who have 
become infatuated by the mystery of the unconscious, mistaken for or 
confusedly bound up with what lies beyond the border. But true re- 
ligion, far from making these acts of consciousness hazier, always makes 
them more vivid and sharp. It is allied to them; they are apparently 
the system which makes revelation possible to us. To say that revelation 
may be made below this level of mind is to say that it is something 
very different from what we mean by it, to say that it has not essentially 
the moral, intellectual, and other implications which we always ascribe 
to it. Faith, the response to the divine revelation, is not at all what 
we mean by faith, if it is something that takes place in the realm of 
confused sentiment, of turgid desire and heart-ache. 

That communication of some kind may be made to us through the 
medium of the unconscious is, I think, plain. The case of telepathy 
demonstrates it. But it is communication of nothing more than is 
already present in the unconscious. It is not and cannot be revelation 
of any kind, divine or human; for it is of the essence of revelation 
to make plain. The mysterious way in which God may appear to us 
to move is mysterious because we are not conscious enough. The 
mystery of it is revealed by an increase in our awareness, in our con- 
sciousness. That which is not yet revealed, the Deus absconditus, we 
know by analogy to be the same as the Deus revelatus. Were we capable 
of being active enough, conscious enough, we should be capable of 
having more revealed to us. But the way cannot lie in the mystery of 
the unconscious, for that mystery is a mystery only because it is some- 
how attached to us without belonging to our conscious mind. We can 
look at it, but not understand it as we understand conscious mind. 
We can study it, as physiologists study the human body. The school- 
men regarded the body as the matter to which the soul is related as 
form. The unconscious displayed to us by the modern psychologists 
is surely to be put along with the physical body, and regarded with 
it as that upon which form is imposed by our activity. We cannot 
look upon our body in quite the same way that we profess to look 
upon physical objects not so intimately connected with us, for, carnal 
though it be, it is in some sense part of us. The unconscious is 
doubtless even to a greater extent part of us, and more difficult to 
view as a whole. But it is constantly impinging on us. It impinges on 
us, however, in a way not unlike that in which our bodies impinge on 
us. We may damage it by our conscious activities, as the modern 
psychologists so often tell us we do; but it has for long been known 
that we may in such a manner damage our physical bodies. Our bodies 
are seared by the searing of our souls: we carry on our faces the marks 
of our minds’ failures. Our bodies may be stimulated by other bodies, 
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and they are subject to contagious disease. No doubt our unconscious 
minds may likewise receive and transmit communications in their own 
fashion. Such stimulus and contagion affect the mind they come up 
against; but I should no more expect to find God revealing Himself 
to me in my unconscious than I should expect to find Him revealing 
Himself to me in my hands or feet. He might very well reveal Himself 
to me, however, in the action of using my hands or feet, or in my act 
of apprehending them. 

I think the solution to the problem may lie here. We mistakenly 
assign to the unconscious region, which constitutes an important part 
of our human personality, a revelation which takes place in the act of 
our becoming aware of what is going on in that region. Such an act of 
apprehension may very well put me in the way of divine revelation. It 
is itself a revelation of something, and all that is a revelation of some- 
thing may conceivably be capable of being a medium for the revelation 
of God. But it is through vivid acts that He who is Pure Act reveals 
Himself, if He reveals Himself at all. Physiological processes coming 
up against the conscious minds of men and affecting them pleasantly 
or otherwise never revealed God to them; but when men first learned 
to understand something about these processes, some of them found 
that the act by which they apprehended them formed part of the medium 
by which God revealed himself. Telepathic and other movements in 
the unconscious, which may considerably affect us when they confront 
our consciousness, can no more reveal God than can headaches or the 
pleasant tingling in our skin after a hot bath. To understand them 
by an act of conscious apprehension, of intellectual analysis, is quite 
different. It is the act of psycho-analysis itself that may conceivably 
help to reveal God, not the object analysed, if that object is the uncon- 
scious. The presence of God in the unconscious does not concern us; 
presumably God is present in the unconscious in the same way that He is 
present in the physical world; that is, He is omnipresent. When He re- 
veals Himself to us in our moral struggle, in our imaginative contem- 
plation, in our ratiocination, He is more than present; He imbues with 
new life activities which for lack of His revelation have been compara- 
tively cramped or throttled. There is no mystery about this except the 
mystery of God, and that is mystery enough. ‘Dark’ mysteries are 
the subject-matter of sciences, of which psycho-analysis may be one, 
or part of one; but it is only the mystery of God that directly concerns 
religion. 

It would, however, be misleading to fail to recognize one important 
aspect of the problem. The divine revelation, we have maintained, 
takes place in conscious mind only. But it may have repercussions of 
many kinds. Has it not created, for example, what has for long been 
called ‘ Christian civilization’, with all the implications this has upon 
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the physical aspect of Europe? There can be no doubt that it affects, 
or at least is capable of affecting, our physical health. The ministry 
of healing, for long neglected, is now better recognized. That the 
tremors of the divine voice communicating God to man, having affected 
the landscape of more than one continent, should affect that part of 
our personality which is in most intimate contact with our conscious 
minds need surprise no one. It is widely acknowledged that the 
exercise of great moral activity or pure artistic contemplation may have, 
of themselves, therapeutic effects on the unconscious part of what 
modern psychologists call our minds. Did not Aristotle himself mean 
something like this when he spoke of catharsis, in his theory of tragedy 
as a dramatic, artistic form? At any rate, such catharsis may well take 
place in the complex-raddled structure immediately below the level 
of consciousness. I do not think that genuine revelation by God to 
our conscious minds necessarily cures all the ills in the unconscious 
any more than it inevitably cures physical disease. But it is certainly 
capable of doing so; and even psycho-analysts who are agnostic about 
the metaphysical nature of that which lies behind such revelation have 
frequently admitted that its effects on the unconscious part of us are 
very great. No part of man can be incapable of transformation by the 
action of God on his conscious mind. It would be difficult to under- 
stand the Incarnation at all if it did not include a movement of God 
into the unconscious as well as into the flesh of Jesus Christ, and if 
all flesh is affected by this special act of God, so also must be the 
whole realm of unconscious mind. But that is a very different thing 
from saying that the divine revelation is to be sought in the unconscious. 
Such an hypothesis appears to me to be without either theological 
authority or philosophical tenability; it but adds to the burdens of 
the theologian and Christologist, which are already quite heavy enough, 
without solving any of their problems. 

It seems to me then that all mysticism and indeed all religion which 
goes to the unconscious to meet God is fundamentally false. The 
unconscious can never be an ally, in any sense, of the spiritual pilgrim, 
as the moral, aesthetic, or other mode of conscious activity can be. 
But it need be an enemy no more than the body, but rather, like this 
body, a part of me that must be trained, purified, and made to serve 
the higher, active part of my personality. It is likely to be even more 
troublesome than our bodies, which are troublesome enough; but it 
should be relegated, I think, to the side of flesh and blood, against 
which we do not wrestle, as Christians, nearly so much as we wrestle 
against principalities and powers, against spiritual wickedness in high 
places. Geppes MacGREGorR 
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LIBERALISM AND ORTHODOXY: A REPLY TO 
DR. WEBB 


Dr. C. C. J. Wess’s discussion, in the last issue of this JoURNAL, of 
certain aspects of my recent book Christ, the Christian and the Church 
raises issues that go so far beyond the mere question of the judge- 
ment to be passed upon that particular work that I feel justified in 
asking the acting-editor to grant me space fora reply. The chief of 
these issues is that of the tension between what both Dr. Webb and 
I agree in calling ‘liberalism’ and ‘orthodoxy’, and it is this to 
which I shall first address myself. 

Dr. Webb objects to my definition of theological liberalism as ‘ the 
attempt to insert Christianity into an intellectual framework derived 
from some contemporary understanding of reality which is secular 
(that is non-religious) in origin’; he prefers to describe it, with the 
late G. K. Chesterton, as ‘ belief in a certain destiny of the human 
spirit beyond, and perhaps even independent of our own sincerest 
convictions’. For the distinction I am truly grateful, as I am for 
that made by a reviewer of my book in another periodical who wrote: 
“We believe that there is still room for a true Liberalism, which 
re-states eternal and unchanging truth in terms intelligible to each 
successive age’. It is, in fact, precisely because I am convinced of 
the necessity of liberalism in this sense that, for example, I expressed 
in my book high approval of the Christology of Dr. Thornton. I am, 
however, equally convinced that modern theology has been and is, in 
many quarters, so deeply infected by liberalism in the first sense— 
frequently claiming and believing itself to be liberalism in one of the 
others—as to make the kind of criticism which I attempted to offer 
altogether necessary. 

The point, as I see it, is whether one is to hold a fundamentally 
immanentist view of religion (including the Christian religion) or 
whether one is to believe that a unique and (in itself, as distinct from 
our limited understanding of it) a complete revelation of God to men 
has been given in Jesus Christ. To hold this second position is, 
1 must emphasize, fully compatible with the recognition that the 
grasp of the revelation possessed by any theologian, however orthodox 
his intentions may be, is likely to be very imperfect, and that there 
is room for an ever increasing development in our comprehension of 
it. The last chapter of my book was, in fact, devoted mainly to 
discussing what the conditions of that development are, and, whatever 
my personal failings may be, I should have thought that the position 
there set forth was open rather to the criticism that it showed an 
exaggerated sense of deference to ecclesiastical authority (though 

* Canon F. Hood in The Church Quarterly Review, Apr.-June 1947, p. 112. 
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1 think that this criticism could be answered) than that it was self- 
congratulatory, lacking in humility, and pharisaical. At least I have 
never looked upon orthodoxy as something on which, to use Dr. Webb’s 
phrase, anyone could ‘plume himself’; it is rather something for 
even the most limited apprehension of which a man should be pro- 
foundly and humbly grateful and which he should attempt to preserve 
in fear and trembling, in the knowledge that many men better and 
wiser than himself have failed to do so. It is because Dr. Webb 
appears not to be aware of the centrality of the issue between 
immanentism and Christianity that I am bound to confess that, in 
spite of being thankful for much that he has said, I find his discussion 
disappointing. The lack of this awareness is, I think, shown in his 
obvious difficulty in attributing any fundamental relevance to my 
repudiation of Hegel. I should like in this connexion to quote the 
following passage from the recent Report published under the title 
Catholicity : 
‘In place of the Incarnation of the transcendent God in history, 
Hegel substituted a conception of all history as the process in 
which God advances to self-realisation as God. It was indeed 
possible for theologians to make use of Hegelian idealism in the 
defence of a spiritual as against a materialistic view of the world. 
Influenced by T. H. Green, the writers of the Lux Mundi school 
“ stole honey from the Hegelian hive” in combating the materialism 
of their contemporaries. But, in the long run, Hegelian influence 
has been a source of corruption to Christian theology, and not 
least to those aspects of Christian teaching which bear upon the 
religion of ordinary people. There has been the notion of God 
and man as bound in a partnership in which we are as necessary 
to His Being as he is to ours, and the heart is cut out of man’s 
dependence upon God as His creature. Again, the notion that evil 
is a part of the rationality of the universe, makes evil less evil than 
the Bible proclaims it to be. Above all, finding God within the 
process of human life, and often in effect identifying God with 
this process, men have forgotten the fear of the Lord, the ever- 
lasting I AM THAT I AM.’' 
However fully Dr. Webb’s personal criticisms may be justified, 
I cannot feel that he has got to the heart of the theological issue 
when he compares my attitude to ‘orthodoxy’ with the position of 
‘those Pharisees in the Fourth Gospel who were so sure that they 
were Moses’ disciples and confident in their knowledge that God 
spake unto Moses that they held themselves entitled to dismiss as 
unworthy of serious attention any new teaching which struck them 
* Catholicity. A Study in the Conflict of Christian Traditions in the West 
(London, Dacre Press, 1947), p. 30. This document is the Report of a Com- 
mission mainly composed of theologians and appointed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury under the chairmanship of Professor A. M. Ramsey in November 
1945. 
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as discordant with the tradition which they had received from their 
inspired lawgiver’. For, considered objectively, the error of the 
Pharisees consisted precisely in their refusal to recognize that the 
obscure intuitions of the Mosaic documents were foreshadowings of 
the full and unique revelation given in Jesus of Nazareth and that 
therefore the teaching of Jesus was final in a sense in which the 
teaching of Moses was not. The Fourth Gospel itself presents our 
Lord as saying, ‘If ye believed Moses, ye would believe me; for he 
wrote of me. But if ye believe not his writings, how shall ye believe 
my words?’ I am sure that Dr. Webb does not really intend to 
suggest that Jesus is fulfilled in Hegel as Moses was fulfilled in Jesus, 
but if he does not his comparison falls to the ground. That there is 
areal problem about the relation between the unique revelation given in 
Jesus and the efforts of human philosophy I am fully conscious. 
I have discussed it on more than one occasion, and I am sure that 
my discussion is inadequate. My difficulty with Dr. Webb is that he 
does not seem to realize that it is a specific problem at all; it is 
therefore hardly surprising that he finds my treatment of it irritating. 
Nevertheless, it is the fundamental problem raised by Christianity as 
the special kind of historical religion—the Gospel of salvation—that 
it is. And the problem appears in a double form, first as regards the 
relation between the Christian revelation and the great human philo- 
sophical systems in general and in particular, and then as regards the 
relation between the divine fact given in Christ and the Church’s 
progressive consideration and understanding of it. 

It is, I think, relevant to this whole matter to note that, as the 
Report from which I have quoted above indicates, the theological 
contrast in the modern world is not a twofold one, ‘ Catholic’ and 
‘Protestant’ (nor, I would add, ‘ orthodox’ and ‘ liberal’), but three- 
fold, ‘Catholic’, ‘ Protestant’, and ‘ Liberal’ (I am here using the 
word ‘liberal’ in ‘my’ sense rather than in Dr. Webb’s and Chester- 
ton’s).' It is at least noticeable that writers of the school of thought 
to which I belong are exposed to quite as searching and trenchant 
(though, on the whole, more sympathetic and understanding) criticism 
from neo-Protestant thinkers as from those to whom, as to Dr. Webb, 
the name of liberal is specially dear. Our radical error from the 
point of view of the ‘ Protestants ’ is not so much our ‘ecclesiasticism’ 
as our ‘humanism’. To them we represent the most dangerous and 
insidious type of liberal, the liberal in orthodox clothing, who con- 
taminates the pure Word of God with the dross of human philosophy. 
For them the relation between God and man is directly established 
in the act of faith, free from all entanglement with the relativities of 
history. It is because I believe such an interpretation of the Gospel 

* Ibid., p, 9. 
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to be erroneous—and indeed to be inconsistent with the teaching of 
the New Testament itself—that in my book I took as my central 
theme (though Dr. Webb makes no reference to it) that of the 
permanence of Christ’s manhood as the principle of the Christian’s 
re-creation and as the medium within which all his philosophizing and 
theologizing takes place. I do not believe that any Christian thinker, 
however much he may plume himself upon his orthodoxy, is free 
from liability to error, nor do I believe that the insight which God 
has already given to his Church into the revealed fact is more than 
a microscopic fraction of that which he has it in his power and 
intention to bestow. But that Christ himself is final and unique 
and that God has spoken in his Church does not seem to me to be 
open to question by anyone who is bound to recite the Creed as part 
of his daily worship. To say this, however, is not to close theological 
discussion ; rather it initiates it. 

Dr. Webb accuses me of an insufficient emphasis upon the ethical 
element in religion and asserts that in this I am following my ‘ chosen 
master’ St. Thomas. So far as the Angelic Doctor is concerned I do 
not think this assertion will survive an examination of the Second 
Part of the Summa Theologica. Dr. Webb’s affirmation that, while 
there is a valid distinction between ‘ revealed’ and ‘ natural’ religion, 
such ‘natural’ systems as the Kantian ethics are not ‘less truly 
a divine gift on that account than the revelation imparted through 
prophets or apostles or through the fathers and councils of the 
Church’ is one from which, as a general statement, I can hardly 
imagine any Thomist dissenting, though there will, I am sure, be 
vigorous protest from the side of the modern Protestants. On the 
other hand, the Bible makes it clear that it is by the grace of God 
and not by our own works that we are made acceptable in Christ, 
and Dr. Webb’s easy dismissal of Kant’s refusal to pray with the 
admission that ‘it is no doubt true that Kant was temperamentally 
deficient in certain emotions which are normal in religious persons’ 
strikes me as one of the most remarkable instances of understatement 
that I have seen, and moreover as missing the real point. After all, 
many of the great teachers of prayer have suffered from the same 
temperamental deficiency, as reference to the writings of St. Teresa 
and St. John of the Cross is sufficient to show, but this has not pre- 
vented them from praying. And, in his remarks on my discussion of 
the relation between life and the Liturgy, Dr. Webb has entirely 
ignored the main point of my argument. When he writes that ‘ what 
is distinctive of our religion in the matter is that the worship which, 
according to it, God asks of us is not a ceremonial offering but that 
of our lives (‘‘ourselves, our souls and bodies”) and that, however 
befittingly this may be signified by stately ritual and adorned with 
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music and incense and external splendour, these things have religious 
value for Christians not as the substance of their offering, but as 
symbols thereof and accessories thereto’, he seems to be asserting, as 
the context of this passage shows, that the Christian offering is simply 
an offering of Christians made by themselves, in contrast to a view 
(presumably mine) that it is an offering of things like incense. 
I took some pains, on page 206 of my book, to make it plain that I 
held no such view as Dr. Webb attributes to me, but neither do 
I accept the alternative which he offers. The whole point of the 
three chapters which I devoted to the consideration of the Eucharist 
was that what is primarily offered to God in the Liturgy is the offer- 
ing of Christ made by Christ, and that he draws us up into this in 
a rite which he has instituted, by which we can be offered in and 
with and by him. The Liturgy is the means ordained by Christ 
through which Christians, re-created into sonship by incorporation 
into the eternal Son, are enabled to share in his perpetual act of 
filial offering. It is an act of Christ in the Church which is his Body 
of which we are members, and, in so far as we approach it with the 
necessary dispositions of penitence, faith, and charity, it is the central 
source of holiness of life. What is the precise value and status of 
good works done apart from explicit reference to the redemptive 
activity of Christ is a problem that has exercised the minds of 
Christian theologians since St. Paul wrote his letter to the Romans ; 
I shall not be so foolish as to attempt to solve it here. But that 
human works which are caught up into that activity have a peculiar 
and precious character I feel bound to affirm on the basis of the New 
Testament, and the thesis which I was maintaining in Chapters IX 
to XII inclusive of my book was that, since, both in their private 
prayer and in their part in the Liturgy, Christians are acting as 
members of Christ and of his Body, membership of Christ and 
participation in the Church’s Eucharistic worship are the primary 
sources from which the Christian in his daily life is enabled to glorify 
God as a son in the household of his Father. Incense and music 
have nothing whatever to do with the matter. 

At this point I would insert a plea for the recognition that the 
importance which some of us attribute to the writings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas is not due to any superstitious veneration of the great doctor 
or to a nostalgia for the High Middle Ages, though the existence of 
a great theological and philosophical order of friars bound to him by 
special ties of filial devotion might seem to lend colour to such a 
suspicion. It is simply due to the fact that, on a great many questions 
of fundamental importance, he said things that appear to us to be 
both relevant and true. If I may use a sentence of M. Gilson, 
I would say that I am as fond of my intellectual freedom as anyone 
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else, but I want to be free to agree with somebody when I think that 
what he says is right." I am not prepared to deny that my knowledge 
of Descartes and his successors is imperfect or my consideration of 
them inadequate, but I am sure that the fact that they came later than 
St. Thomas does not in itself guarantee that their views were funda- 
mentally sounder than his, and in believing that they were not I can at 
least claim the support of such scholars as M. Maritain and M. Gilson, 
whose knowledge both of the scholastics and of the moderns vastly 
exceeds my own. Nor, I think, can the present-day scholastics be 
fairly accused of ignoring the great questions which the moderns 
were the first to raise; the work of the Louvain school and similar 
groups, which has recently been so impressively summarized by 
M. van Riet in his volume L’Epistémologie Thomiste, furnishes 
a striking example of this. 

This is, however, a divergence from my main concern. In his 
review in the JOURNAL of my earlier book He Who Is, Dr. Webb, 
while deploring my neglect of the great Oxford idealists, paid me the 
compliment of saying that he was in entire agreement with my 
adverse criticism of theories such as those of James Ward, Pringle- 
Pattison, and the present Dean of St. Paul’s, which represent God as 
essentially a Creator, to whom a created world is a necessary com- 
plement of his being.* He added that ‘the attitude of worship or 
adoration, which is essential to religion, seems to imply an inexpugnable 
“‘creatureliness’’ in the worshipper and so to exclude any mere 
monism’. I wholeheartedly assent, though I should myself have 
thought that a good deal of Oxford idealism would find itself excluded 
on the same ground. I have nothing but gratitude for Dr. Webb’s 
firm assertion of the necessity of emphasizing the transcendence and 
independence of the Creator. On the other hand, it is of the essence 
of the Christian Gospel that this transcendent and independent 
Creator, at a particular moment of the world’s history, became, and 
remains for ever, man, in order that men might be re-created in him. 
To prevent either of these truths from being repudiated or forgotten 
was the primary concern of the orthodox fathers in the great con- 
troversies of the early Christian centuries; it is, if I may say so with 
humility, the primary concern of some of us to-day. It is a stumbling- 
block to many of the neo-Protestants, and foolishness, not only to 
‘liberals’, but to dialectical materialists and the various types of 
positivists as well. It exposes those who hold it to the accusation 
of ecclesiasticism, dogmatism, and obscurantism, and no doubt such 
an accusation may often be justified. Nevertheless, the Christian Gospel 
is the proclamation that God, while remaining in his transcendence 


* God and Philosophy (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941), p. xvi. 
*7.T.S., Jan.-Apr. 1944, p. 114. 
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above the historical process, has in the Incarnation entered into that 
process in order that the process itself may be redeemed. Dr. Demant 
has commented, in words which I have often quoted, upon the fact 
of ‘the Christian mind having split, in its innermost outlook, into 
cosmic interpretations which bring God within the world process and 
purely redemptive theologies which take man as religious out of it, 
leaving his actual existence at the mercy of its floods’.' If these 
severed elements are to be reintegrated, the Church and the Liturgy 
are inevitably brought into the centre of the picture, and in a way 
that reaches back far behind the controversies of the last few centuries. 
That this task is beginning to be performed by theologians to whom 
the name ‘ orthodox’ not improperly applies is, I think, shown by 
the Report on Catholicity to which I have already twice referred. It 
is in relation to this whole movement that I should wish my own 
work to be seen and not merely in the light of my own imperfect 
and no doubt frequently inaccurate exposition. It is, I venture to 
suggest, just possible that Dr. Webb, as a specialist in philosophy, 
may not be fully aware of all that is happening in the strictly theo- 
logical field at the present time; but what is happening there may, 
I believe, have profound philosophical implications. 
E. L. MascaLi 


* The Religious Prospect (London: Muller, 1939), p. 214. 
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NOTES ON THE SEPTUAGINT 
V. Jos xv. 2 


Wuereas in the first stichus the correct gen. tveJuaros is preserved in 
B*S°A against the corrupt acc. zvedua of the remainder, a worse cor- 
ruption, mainly of case endings, is read by all manuscripts at the end 
of the second, namely mévov yaotpés. As a translation of O°Tp X72" 
§uya we would expect kai évémAnoar vdrov yaorépa. Here vdros would 
represent O'7P, as in xxxviii. 24, and the construction of X92 Hiph. 
with a double acc. would be rendered in Greek by €uAjoa, with an 
acc. of the object filled and a gen. of the matter used for filling it, as 
in Vili. 21 ordpa yéAwTos, xxii. 18 olxous dyabav, XXiil. 4 oTdpa éAéyxwr, 
or, with the simple verb, iii. 15 €wAnoav . . . oixous . . . dpyupiov. 
Therefore the restoration above is certain, and we can still see how 
the corruption came about. When by a frequent confusion (7-7) and 
a transposition vorov had become zévovu, révov yaorpds seemed to make 
better sense than movov yaorépa could. This change could not have 
occurred as long as there was some contact with the Hebrew. After 
this had been lost, wévov yaorépa was considered to be one of those 
more uncommon inverted forms of a status constructus, both in the 
Hebrew and the translations, to which Alfons Schulz was the first to 
draw the attention.’ Therefore it was likely to be regularized. 


* His latest contribution is an article in ZAW N.F. 13 (1936), pp. 270-7, ‘ Der 
status constructus in der Geschichte der Exegese’. Here he first gives a selection 
of examples from the Hebrew Bible, to which there could be added nav pina? 
Exod. xvi. 23 in contrast with the normal pn Naw Lev. xxiii. 3. Then he 
collects instances from the Greek translations, the Old Latin and the Vulgate, 
Jewish writings, and modern translators and expositors. He also discusses 
yéevva Tod mupds Matt. v. 22, xviii. 9, with its different translations, and ends 
with the claim that this inversion of the regular form of the status constructus, 
which does not affect the meaning of the complex expression, should be recog- 
nized as a rather rare but legitimate Hebrew usage. 

The most interesting example from LXX is Exod. iii. 2 év wupi ddoyds for 
wx-nan>s (so Sam.). This unusual év z. ¢. is found in Bhqru, whereas the 
remainder, including the translations (the Sahidic is missing), read a normal 
év ddoyi mupds. a. d. is further reflected in a variant of Acts vii. 30, which can- 
not be of late origin, and by Justin, in the quotation Dial. 60 and the para- 
phrase Apol. 1. 63. But there are still more ancient confirmations such as Sir. 
viii. 10, xlv. 19, or Ps. Sol. xii. 4. Sir. xxi. 9 and Ps. Sol. xv. 4 are different, 
for here we have a mere ¢Ad£ mupés, and not the close imitation of the év 7. ¢. 
of Exod. iii. 2. The variant readings of Sir. viii. 10, xlv. 19, however, give rise to 
the suspicion that at an earlier stage Sir. xxviii. 22 (cf. Syr.) also followed 
Exod. iii. 2. 
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VI. SOME FURTHER PASSAGES IN JOB 


xv. 2 is not the only passage in which a secondary corruption could 
deceive into believing that we had either a free translation or even a 
Greek text that stands for a Hebrew different from #1. I propose to 
arrange the instances according to the degree of certainty of their 
suggested emendation. 

(i) xxxili. 16 OWIN Ts; MDP W~ tore dvaxaddmrer voov avOpwrwv. 
Here already Patrick Young (Patricius Junius) had seen that vodv was 
corrupt for ods (Schleusner iv, p. 26). As Rahlfs rightly prefers ods 
to vods against BSA in xii. 11 and against AV‘ in @’% xxxiv. 3, it is 
difficult to understand his acquiescence in the corruption of xxxiii. 16. 

(ii) iv. 16 IAN W) WRN) Tay? ~ dvéornv, Kai od« exéyvw: elBov.... 
avéornyv is a secondary adaptation to the first person of the following 
verbs éméyvwyv and 7jKovov. eldov is also due, in part, to the same reason, 
and Schleusner ii, p. 245, was right in suggesting «ldo0s=378?. 
Therefore the first stichus ought to read, avéorn, cai od« éxéyvwy eldos 
<adrob?>." 

(iii) x. 2 “IWIN ON py pe aceBeiv didacxe: 

. 7m Sy "Iy>Tin Kai dua TL... 
Here, to make sense, and a sense which can only be that of the Hebrew, 
we must read 7 pe dodBer- Sidackd (ye?) Sia vi? . . .. The insertion 


When stating that Philo vit. Mos. I, §§ 65 ff., supports the normal word order, 
Hatch (Essays in Biblical Greek, p. 171), who gives preference to the latter, is 
too definite. As often, Philo’s paraphrases are so various and diversified that 
they do not permit of any unequivocal inference about the text from which 
he drew. So §§ 66 and 70 could be used in support of the reading 7. ¢. with as 
much or as little justification as Hatch’s instances for the opposite. 

To decide for év dAoyi mupds in Exod. iii. 2, as Rahlfs does after Complut. and 
Ald., is certainly mistaken. Grabe, who did the same, had to follow Alex. A. 

? There is a parallel in Isa. lvi. 11, where C. C. Torrey reads xara 76 éavrod eldos 
with Q™£ Co (=Coptic), in this way getting rid of the following (Sere &s which is 
redundant in the beginning of lvii. 1. Jos. Ziegler, in his Untersuchungen zur 
Septuaginta des Buches Isaias, 1934 (Alttest. Abhandl. xii. 2), which preceded 
his Géttingen edition, gives parallels for the free insertion of iSere (p. 77), but 
on p. 158f., when discussing the whole passage, he tentatively suggests that 
behind «f30s for YSA there may be concealed xépdos (which, however, with 
its derivations is exclusively hexaplaric). Although he does not refer to Torrey 
he discusses the possibilities and decides that no certainty can be obtained. 

? Like other causative Hiphil formations, YW" Hiph. to declare guilty, condemn 
led to translations foreign to Greek usage. Our suggestion for Job x. 2 do 
not treat me as an offender, do not condemn me is supported by ix. 20 76 ordpa 
pov aceByjoe condemns me, where the context excludes the translation does wrong. 
In xxxii. 3 the same causative usage is expressed more circumstantially, Bev7o 
atrov (=QOedv) «iva doef, while a Theodotionic passage reads xaradixdoerar 
(% xxxiv. 29). Neglecting other translations of the root YW in LXX, I call to 
mind III Rg. viii. 32, where the correct parallelism dvoyjjoa dvopov . . . Kal Tob 
dixar@oar Sixarov = PTY Pst ee yoy yous? has been preserved in M 
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of «ai, 5€, or ydp to mark a supposed beginning of a fresh stichus is a 
frequent secondary feature which need not deter us from cancelling xa‘. 

(iv) xxvii. 18 WYD ~ worep ofjres kal womep apdyvyn. As Adalbert 
Merx, Das Gedicht von Hiob, Jena, 1871, p. liii, and K. Budde have 
seen, the first component is a doublet aiming at a closer reproduction 
of #& and originally intended to replace the genuine womep dpdyvn, 
which, as has been long seen, stands for a better pre-masoretic Hebrew. 

(v) In an arrangement which reflects my decreasing confidence I 
close with some further brief suggestions. 

xxiii. 2 MW ~ yeupds: yeiAous? 

Xxiv. 7 MP2 ~ puyijs abrav. Here Z. Frankel, Vorstudien, 1841, 
p. 82 f., note f, suggests yvyous and Merx, better, ev piyer. As Frankel 
has seen, adr@v should be cancelled, since it may have come in only 
after yvyijs was read. 

XXiv. 5 12192 OND ~ dvoi ev dyp@- bwép pod . . . : dvor dypror én” 
€p7ou, the last two words with Grabe and the whole sentence following 
hexaplaric readings which here would be either survivals or restorations 
of the original Greek. 

xl. 18 Sy9a SeRD THU~ai wAcvpai adrod wAeupai xdAKevar. 
Obviously the repeated zAevpai has expelled the original Greek word 
here, and accordingly there is no question of a corruption from the 
confusion of similar characters. But perhaps wérevpa ydAxeva would 
do, if only we knew whether this was used of metal, like the English 
word pole. 

xiv. 5 ei for eis? There is nothing corresponding in the Hebrew. 

PeTEeR Katz 


THE ARMENIAN TEXT OF MARK I IN THE BODLEIAN 
MS. ARM. d. 5 


(1) The ‘Caesarean’ text of Mark i was reconstructed by Lake, Blake, 
and New in the Harvard Theological Review, 1928, pp. 397 ff. For 
convenience let us call this C®- (for ‘reconstructed Caesarean’). Even 
if it is possible to criticize this reconstruction on the ground that here 
and there it includes an arbitrary choice from ‘Caesarean’ variants," 
yet it stands as the best available selection from the family of readings 
known as ‘Caesarean’. 

(2) The Armenian text of Mark i was reconstructed by S. Lyonnet,’ 


rell, whereas BAL read a secondary dvounfjva. This causative use of doeBeiv 
and dvopeiv is not recorded either in Helbing, Kasussyntax der Verba bei den 
Septuaginta, p. 12, or in the new Liddell-Scott. 

* Cf. B. Metzger, .B.L. xiv (1945), 456-89. 

* Université St. Joseph, Beyrouth, Mélanges de la Faculté Orientale, xix 
(1935), 29 ff. 
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with a critical apparatus which included the evidence of many Arme- 
nian manuscripts, especially E 229 and Mq. For convenience let us 
call this Armenian reconstruction Arm.R- It was edited together with 
a reconstruction of the Greek text supposed to lie behind Arm.®- and 
with a critical apparatus which included Greek and Georgian evidence. 
Let us call this Greek reconstruction Arm.S*-8. 

(3) The oldest Armenian manuscript of the Gospels in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford is known as Arm. d. 5. It belongs to the twelfth 
or thirteenth century. It omits the Pericope Adulterae, though the 
margin gives the title of this section, but it contains Mark xvi. g—end 
and Luke xxii. 43f." The text of Mark i is found on folios g5 to 98; 
a small hole burnt through some of the leaves does not destroy the 
legibility of the text. A comparison of it with C®- and with Arm.®- 
and with Arm.S*R. follows. 

(A) 

Where Arm. d. 5 agrees with C8. 

1. om. wov (Tov) Oeov. 
2. ev (tw) noaa Tw mpodnTn. 
amrooreAAw. 
THY odov. 
5. » ante Iovdaa. 
mavtes post IepocoAvpirat. 
evs Tov lopdavnv. 
9. Nalapeé. 
10. oxelopuevous. 
(rov) Qeov. 
kataBa.vov post mepiorepay (ut vid.). 
II. cou. 


13. €KEL. 
nuEepas Tecoapaxovta (non Teco. nL.). 
14. om. tns BaorAevas. 
16. wapaywv. 
(rov) Ziywvos (non avrov). 
apdiBadAovras ta diKxtva. 
18. evOus (non evbews).’ 
om. avtwv post Sucrva. 
20. evOus ante adevtes (non ante exadecev). 
21. Kadapvaoup. 
24. ovdapev (non oda). 


* Cf. Baronian and Conybeare, Catalogue of the Armenian Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library, ii. 
2 efurg us slh was kept for evOus, ba ju unbian Zh for evBews. 
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28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


32. 
33- 
36. 
38. 


40. 


44- 
45. 


Where Arm. d. 5 differs from C8-, the main textual support for 
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om. evOus ante evs oAnv. 
efehOwv . . . Ader. 
evbus (non evbews). 


om. evOus ante adnxev. 

om. nyepOn Kar ante diunxover. 
om. evOus ante dinxover. 
avrots (non avTw). 


Kat Tous Sapovlopevous. 
tas Oupas (ut vid.). 
Karediuwev (non xaredwwav). 


Kat ante Aeyer. 


eAndAvba. 


om. avtov post yovuTetwyr. 
om. avtw post Aeywv. 


o (ut vid., non a). 


Svvacbat avrov. 


(B) 


Arm. d. 5 being added. 


2. + eyw ante arooredAw 1. 13. 700. NWA E 229 GIZ Geo.’ 
4. 
7. 
8. 


10. 
Il. 


12. 


13. 
16. 


19. 
20. 


@ The Armenian idiom was to use the infinitive without a copula before 
another infinitive, but the Greek participle was intended. 


+ eumpoober cov post tnv odov 1. 13. 28. 565. A. 
+ Kat ante eyevero N*W Arm.®- (exc. M). 
Banrilwv ante ev rn epynpw 1. 13. 565. WA Geo.’ 
om, ott © 1. 13. 700. 

+ xuyas* ante Avoa 1. 13. 700. NBA. 

eBarrica © 1. 13. 28. 700. NBWA. 

+ Kat post vdari caes. omn. (exc. fam." 28. 565). 
em’ (non evs) @ 1. 28. 565. 700. NWA Geo. 

om. kat ante dwvn Arm.®- 

eyeveto (om. nxovaobn post ovpavwv) N°BLA. 
Aeyovoa 64. 273. 

evdews (non evOus) fam." 700. 1241. OD. 

Om. Kat TesoapakovTa vuKTas Caes. OmN. (exc. 13). 
om. kat ante tapaywv Arm.®- 

om. o Inaovs caes. omn. (exc. 565) Geo. (exc. Geo.*®). 
ev Tn Gadacon O 1. 700. Geo. 

+ exelev post mpoBas fam." (exc. 124) 700. A. 
evOus (non evbews) fam.” (exc. 124) 543. 565. 837. 
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21. evomopevovrar @ 13. 28. 565. 700. 
+ ewedOwv post caBBacw © fam.’ 700. BDWA. 
eddackev post cvvaywynv © 1. 700. BDWA Syr.® 
+ avrovus post eddsacKxev © 700. D. 

24. + ea ante 7 fam." fam. 28. 700. A. 

25. om. xa Geo.” 
ef (vel an’ 565. 700) 1. 13. 28. NBA Geo. 

27. awn didaxn (non d:8axn Kay avtn) 700. E 229. 

+ ott ante xar’ e€ovo.av © fam.” 28. 565. WDA. Geo. 
+ Kat ante (ros) mvevpacw caes. omn. (exc. @) NBA. 

32. om. ravres @ 1. 700. Geo. 

33- nv oAn 7H mors (emt)ournypevn ONBD. 

34. Aadew ra Sapova (non avra Aadew) caes. om. exc. O. 

+ tov ante Xpicrov 13. 700. 

35- + Kat amndOev post e€nADev O 1. 13. 700. 

39. exnpvace (vel nv knpvocwr) caes. omn. (exc. @) DWA. 

40. om. avrov post mapaxaAwy 69. 543. 16. l. 184. 

45. pavepws evs wodw @ 1. fam.” (exc. 124) 700. BWA. 

Note. The only reading found in Arm. d. 5 and CR. but not in 

Arm,SER. jis 32. + Kat tous Sayovlouevovs: but Arm.®- has 
L. qaferwSupu and the omission in Arm.S«R. is therefore ap- 
parently an oversight. 

(C) 

On the Armenian side, Arm. d. 5 agrees closely with Arm.®., the 
differences being mostly of spelling and not affecting a Greek recon- 
struction. Differences noted include the following : 

19. Arm.®- has wushue ft: but Arm. d. 5 agrees with Zohrab’s 

printed text (1805 ed.) in having wushan fh. 

29. Arm.®- has ¢agqadpg buku: Arm. d. 5 éaqadppy buku. 

Arm.®- has {j0¢$utine: Arm. d. 5 {ja whim. 

38. Arm.®: has gh qupuqu pul: : Arm. d. 5 gfequipuqupub, 

39. Arm. has g&ew: Arm. d.5 gbepu. 

40. Arm.®- has fwpueg: Arm. d. 5 fupag. 

42. Arm.®- has wuugi: Arm. d. 5 wuugph, 

Arm. d. 5 belongs to the ‘Z’ group of Armenian manuscripts 
rather than to the ‘Mg.’ group.’ It supports E 229 thirty-four times 
in Mark i, notably in omitting apgay [Yeurday, (v. 1); in reading 
Jhuusyf diupgupk (v. 2); and fu (v. 2); dl punts gf (v. 8); phg (2. I 1); 
dinuitba (v. 21); $edby (v. 27); gukp gbpdingluy (v. 30); gig 
(v. 36); purgup (v. 45). 
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It disagrees with E 229 four times, having aegfq with Mg. not 
neghqu, ‘ready’ (v. 3); ;ftb, with Mq. Geo.’ whereas E 229 omits 
it (v. 17); gacahwtut with Mq. while E 229 omits the final —a (v. 19); 
and “|,wqadpbgh (Nazovretsi) with Z while E 229 has “{,wqndpwgh 
(Nazovratsi) (Nalapnve) (v. 24). 

In conclusion it is clear that Arm. d. 5, which agrees closely with 
Lyonnet’s Arm.8., represents a ‘Caesarean’ text of the @—fam.'—700 
type; there is no need to postulate a Syriac version as an inter- 
mediary, though the translators into Armenian may have had in mind 
some phrases of a Syriac version (Tatian’s ?) familiar to them from 
youth.* Nor is there any need to postulate a complete revision made 
on the basis of an Alexandrian text. 

If a tentative hypothesis may be advanced rather different from 
B. H. Streeter’s,} it is possible that at least the ‘Z’ group of Armenian 
manuscripts was connected with Origen, who had used a ‘ Caesarean’ 
text in Alexandria before he settled in Caesarea in Palestine as well as 
afterwards. According to Eusebius (H.E. vi. 27) Origen stayed at 
Caesarea in Cappadocia in the time of Bishop Firmilian (probably 
during the persecution under Maximin ‘for a long time’ as St. Jerome 
says, enjoying Juliana’s hospitality for two years, according to Palla- 
dius) and Firmilian himself journeyed to Palestine to study under 
Origen. If so, it would be natural for manuscripts of the branch of 
the ‘Caesarean’ family to be found in Cappadocia where they might 
serve as the basis for the translation into Armenian undertaken c. A.D. 
400-30 under the auspices of Sahak and Mesrop, even after the 
Armenian Church had ceased to be dependent on Caesarea in Cappa- 
docia (c. 374). ‘Caesarean’ texts may well have served Sahak when 
he translated the collection of ‘Church books’ from Greek into 
Armenian, according to Koriun, before Eznik and Koriun himself 
returned from Constantinople with a ‘sure’ copy of the Scriptures 
among other writings. On this theory the ‘sure’ copy, which may 
well have been one of the copies ordered by Constantine from 
Eusebius,‘ would not have differed much from those already used, so 
that Sahak could easily ‘confirm’ the latter ‘by the help of the true 
copies now brought’ without any radical alterations. 

C. S. C. WILLIAMs 


* Cf. F. Macler, Le Texte arménien de I’ évangile d’aprés Matthieu et Marc 
(1919). 

2 Cf. .T.S. xliii. 161-7. 3 Four Gospels‘, 102-4. 

* Streeter, ibid.; cf. Scrivener, Introduction to the Criticism of the New 
Testaments, ii. 151. 
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‘FEAR’ IN ST. MARK 


IN a previous note in this JOURNAL (Jan.—Apr. 1946, p. 46) I suggested 
that é¢oBodvro ydp at the end of the second gospel does not indicate 
apprehension of evil and is not therefore anticipatory, but describes 
reverential awe caused by proximity to the supernatural as indicated 
by the empty tomb with its implication that the crucified Jesus had 
fulfilled His assurance that He would rise from the dead. The phrase 
therefore refers to past, not future, happenings. I tried to support 
this by reference to the narrative of the Transfiguration. There Peter 
and his companions are seized with the same reverential awe (éx¢oBou 
yap éyévovro) at the presence of the transfigured Jesus and His 
heavenly visitors (see my St. Mark, pp. 190-1). The present note is 
intended to support this interpretation by examination of the use of 
doBodpa in other parts of the second gospel. 

In one passage the word implies apprehension of mischief. The 
civil and religious authorities wished to arrest Jesus, but held their 
hand because they ‘feared the crowd’ (xii. 12; cf. xi. 18, 32). A 
second passage where the word may have a similar meaning is v. 15. 
The swine-herds had called people out from the surrounding hamlets. 
These peasants came to see for themselves what had happened. They 
saw the demoniac strangely altered. He was clothed and sane, ‘and 
they were afraid’. This might mean that they thought that Jesus 
must be possessed of supernatural powers, and looked upon Him with 
some sort of religious awe. But the narrative is ambiguous. If the 
‘they’ of ver. 17 includes not only the swine-herds but also the peasants 
who ‘were afraid’ when they saw the transformed lunatic they may 
have feared more destruction of property, and so have joined in beg- 
ging Jesus to leave their district. 

Another perhaps less doubtful passage is v. 33. Here the woman 
with an issue of blood who had been healed when in the throng she 
had touched the clothing of Jesus came ‘fearing and trembling’ to 
Him when He began to make inquiry who had touched Him. Of course, 
her fear may have been caused by apprehension of rebuke, or a natural 
shrinking from being brought into public notice. But more possibly it 
was the same awe as that felt by the Gerasene country-folk, a reveren- 
tial awe at the presence of one endowed with such life-giving power. 

In another narrative doBodpa: certainly cannot mean apprehension 
of mischief. This is vi. 19-20. Her ewe are told that Herod held John 
the Baptist in prison, but was unwilling to have him put to death, ‘For 
he feared John, knowing him to be a just and holy man.’ ¢oPodpar 
here certainly implies a sort of awe in the presence of John’s moral 
qualities. 

XLVIII P 
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Elsewhere, apart from the phrase 7) dood spoken twice (v. 36; vi. 
50) by Jesus, the verb doBodua is used only of the disciples. And 
here it should be noted that there is a clear distinction between the 
reactions of the multitude of people and the disciples of Jesus. The 
former ‘wonder’ and ‘are astonished’ at the authority of His words 
and the power displayed in His miracles. See i. 22,27; ii. 12; v.20, 
42; Vi, 2; vil. 37; ix. 15. Only once (x. 32), as it would seem, is 
such wonder attributed to the disciples. But the passage is singularly 
obscure. In my St. Mark, p. 138, I commented thus: ‘The striking 
picture of the Master walking alone in front, the wonder-stricken 
disciples behind, and, still further in the rear, a group of terrified 
adherents, is peculiar to this gospel.” Now who were the ‘they’ at 
whose head Jesus walked and who ‘wondered’? And were those who 
followed and were afraid the same as the ‘ wonderers’ or a different set 
of people? In view of the fact that elsewhere ‘wonder’ is attributed 
only to the multitude and ‘fear’ is confined to the disciples I now 
incline to think that the ‘wonderers’ were the whole band of people 
who were accompanying Jesus, and that it was the disciples who, follow- 
ing perhaps immediately behind Jesus, were afraid. The fact that, 
when Christ had previously (ix. 30-2) foretold His death and resurrec- 
tion to the disciples they ‘were afraid’ to question Him supports this. 
In the decision to go to Jerusalem they saw the beginning of the ful- 
filment of His words. 

‘Amazement’ or ‘wonder’ describes the reaction of the multitude 
to Christ’s works or words. They never ‘fear’ except possibly in the 
cases of the country-folk at Gerasa and the woman with the issue of 
blood. In these cases the emotion evoked by Christ’s presence may 
have approximated to the awe of the disciples. 

On the other hand, the reaction of the disciples to Christ’s power as 
revealed in His words and actions is one of ‘awe’. In iv. 41 after their 
deliverance from peril of drowning they were seized with a deep sense 
of awe, saying, ‘ Who can this be whom nature obeys?’ In ix. 5f. Peter 
was smitten into bewilderment of utterance, for he and his fellow 
disciples were awestruck by what happened at the Transfiguration. 

Is it not clear that this distinction between the ‘wonder’ of the 
multitude and the ‘fear’ of the disciples confirms the judgement that 
their ‘fear’ was a profound awe as they felt themselves to be in the 
presence of One of more than human power? 

And further, does it not justify the conclusion that édoBoivro yap 
in xvi. 8 implies this same deep religious emotion? And, still further, 
does it not support the view that this phrase is a splendidly dramatic 
ending to the gospel? What closing passage could be better than the 
picture of the trembling women amazed at the sight of the empty tomb 
and stunned into awed silence as their astonished ears hear the message 
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that their crucified Master had risen again, and that their adoring eyes 
would soon look upon Him once more?! 
WILLoucGHBY C. ALLEN 


ROMANS IX. 5 


Sanpay and Headlam, in their commentary on Romans, have a long 
note of five closely printed pages on this verse, beginning with the 
statement : ‘ The interpretation of Rom. ix. 5 has probably been discussed 
at greater length than that of any other verse in the New Testament’ 
(I.C.C., pp. 235-8). In the whole of that note there is no mention of 
an interpretation of the text which I now venture to suggest, viz. that 
6 wy is to be taken absolutely, as a proper name, like 6 ypuords before 
it, and Oeds after it, and translated ‘1am’. All commentators, English 
and foreign, with one exception, have overlooked this simple solution. 

In Exod. iii. 14, 6 dv is the LXX rendering of M8 (A.V. and R.V., 

I AM). This is the name of God self-revealed, further emphasized 
by: ‘ This is my name for ever, and this is my memorial for all genera- 
tions.’ 

In Jer. i. 6, xiv. 13, xxxii. (LXX, xxxix) 17, 6 dv is the LXX 
rendering of AIK, an obvious mistake for 777%. In the only other 
occurrence of ADK, Jer. iv. 10, LXX reads &, which may be a slip of 
the copyist for 6 wv, in apposition to 71M, "JR, for ADK is never a 
vocative, but an interjection. The translator of Exodus would not 
be the same as the translator of Jeremiah. In other words, the tradi- 
tional Greek equivalent of 7°18 was 6 dv from the Exodus to the Exile 
in the canonical books and in Jewish literature up to the time of the 
Christian era. It is so regarded by Philo and Josephus. 

In this part of the Epistle to the Romans, St. Paul is addressing the 
Jews as having received from God special privileges as His chosen 
people. Would it not have been astonishing if he had omitted from 
this list the highest privilege of all, the self-revealed name of their 
covenant God, which was to be His memorial for ever, revealed in the 
great crisis of their existence to Moses, their leader and law-giver? 
The reading of Moses and the Prophets in the synagogue every Sabbath 
day would, for the Diaspora, be in the Greek language, and therefore 
6 wv would be the familiar and official rendering of 77778, and not least 
in Rome to which flocked Jews from all. countries. 

The verse should therefore be punctuated: kai é€ dv 6 xpuords 70 


*T have not discussed the alleged linguistic difficulty that no writer would 
end in this way because Professor Lightfoot has made it clear by adducing 
Greek sentences ending in ydp that no such difficulty exists. I do not suppose 
that any other case of a book so ending will ever be found. But, after all, why 
should we expect it to be so? 
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Kara odpxa, 6 wy, émt mdvtwv Oeds, edAoynros eis Tods aidvas. The 
Christological implications in this interpretation are beyond the scope 
of this article. 

After I had submitted this interpretation to several scholars, who 
received it favourably, my attention was drawn to the ‘one exception’ 
mentioned above. Bishop Wordsworth, in his commentary (5th ed., 
1868), writes: 

‘There is a special emphasis on 6 av, He that is: He who is the 
being one: Jehovah. See John i. 18, Rev. i. 4, 8, iv. 8, xi. 17, xvi. 
5, compared with Exod. iii. 14, éyw eius 6 dv. Therefore these words 
ought not to be treated merely as a copula (as they are in the 
rendering of some interpreters, “‘ Who is God”’), but they contain a 
distinct truth, and assert the eternal pre-existence of Christ, and are 
very appropriately added after the mention of His Incarnation. He 
who came of the Jews, according to the flesh, is no other than 6 wv, 


the BEING ONE, Jehovah.’ 
H. J. WARNER 


A NEW PAPYRUS OF THE SHEPHERD OF HERMAS 


In ‘1936 J. Enoch Powell published in The Rendel Harris Papyri, 
under number 128, a ‘Christian Fragment’. This fragment comes 
from the Shepherd of Hermas, Vis. v. 5, 7. The text is given below 
with the supplements which the identification provides. In the notes 
P stands for the readings of J. E. Powell. I have tried to indicate all 
points in which I have departed from him. 


Recto Verso 
ovpdop|[a €av ov|v axov 
ov ovv mpwrlov TavTwr gavres avtous dlvAagnrat 
Tas evtoAas p[ou ypayov kat €v avT|ous tropevOnrat 
Kat Tas tapaBo[Aas tade Kat epyao|no8a avtous 

5 erepa Kabws glo Sekw ev kaOap|a xapdia azo 
outws yparpers [Sua TouvTo Anpapeo Oat azo tov Ku 
gnow evreAd[opar cor ooa erny|yetAato nw 
mpwrtov ypal[yat tas evr eav Se alxovoavtes wn 
1 ovpd. . [P 4 napafg[ces P 3 low P 4].c0aP 

sol P 7 evreA[opevos P 6 xuptou P=7 evelrewAato P 


Our first problem is to discover the size of the page. In the text 
as filled out above, the interval between the end of the last line of the 
recto and the beginning of the second line of the verso is occupied by 
approximately 123 letters in the printed text. The average length of 
line for the lines that can be completed is just over 19 letters. But 
123 divided by 19 gives 6 lines with g letters over. A more exact 
calculation indicates that the excess over 6 lines may be 7 rather than 
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g letters. This calculation suggests that our papyrus had 13 or 14 lines 
to the page with a text either a little longer or a little shorter than 
that in the printed editions. 

This last remark brings us to the problem of the text. On this 
much information will be found in C. H. Turner’s article ‘The 
Shepherd of Hermas and the Problem of its Text’ in 7.7.S. xxi. 193- 
209.’ For Vision v we have two Greek manuscripts, Sinaiticus (&) 
and the codex Athous (A), two Latin versions, the Vulgate and the 
later Palatine, and the Ethiopic. The printed text used for comparison 
is that of Lake, The Apostolic Fathers, ii, in the Loeb Classical Library. 

The beginning of the recto causes some difficulty. The printed 
text runs iva a eldes mpdérepov mavra co madw dei~w, adra Ta Keparaa 
7a Ovra dpiv avpdopa. mp@rov mavrwy tas évroAds pou yparbov KrA. 
The Vulgate has ‘ut quae uidisti superius omnia tibi rursus osten- 
dam, praecipue quae ex eis utilia sunt uobis. primum omnium man- 
data mea et species similitudinum scribe’, and the Palatine, ‘ut quae 
uidisti superius omnia tibi rursus ostendam quae illorum praecipue 
sint uobis utilia. primo omnium mandata mea et species et similitu- 
dines scribe.’ Neither of these renderings throws light on line 1 of 
the papyrus. In line 2 od ody seems unsupported. 

On the verso duAagnrar line 2 is for dvAdénre and in the same line 
avrovus rather than the adrds of the printed text has been supplied in 
view of line 3 avrjos and line 4 avrovs. Why the papyrus has the 
masculine pronoun in these places rather than the feminine is hard to 
see as in the printed text the pronouns clearly refer to tas évroAds 
kal mapaBoAds in the lost half of the verso. This difficulty may be 
related to the fact that there are reasons for thinking that in size at 
any rate the text of our papyrus on the lost part of the verso differed 
from the printed text. zopev@nra, verso line 3, is as Powell saw for 
mopev0jre, in the next line epyac]noGa: is for épydonoGe, and in lines 
5-6 azo/[Anpec]Oar for aroAjpypecbe. yyw line 7 for dpiv is un- 
supported. 

Our examination of the text of the papyrus has disclosed one major 
unsupported variant for certain and probably another. The one or 
two minor variants testify to the independence of the text of our 
fragment. For this among other reasons it is to be hoped that the 
discovery of a fragment of Hermas among the Rendel Harris Papyri 
will encourage the search for more fragments of this work in the un- 
published part of the same collection. G. D. KILPaTRIcK 


* Compare C. H. Turner, The Study of the New Testament, 14, n. 1. 
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THE COMPUTIST OF ap. 243 AND HIPPOLYTUS 


THE main aim of the author of the pseudo-Cyprianic De Pascha com- 
putus' was to provide a cycle for the determination of the dates of all 
Jewish and Christian passovers.* The tract was published in the fifth 
year of Gordianus, Arriano et Papo coss.,} i.e. A.D. 243: but the work 
involved in its preparation occupied a considerable time,‘ and it may 
possibly have been begun as far back as A.D. 237. 

The Computist refers* to certain persons, described by him in the 
words aligui ex nobis, as priores and as antecessores, whose ways of 
reckoning Easter he regards as unsatisfactory. Several scholars® have 
suggested that one of these persons may well have been Hippolytus. 
His sixteen-years’ Cycle had proved unsatisfactory; in A.D. 237, the 
last year of its first cycle, the Paschal full moon had been not on the 
month-date indicated, but three days later. It is maintained that the 
Computist was aware of this error, and that in his own cycle he attempts 
to correct it in the following way: he attributes to Hippolytus the 
assumption that had the moon which was created on the fourth 
creation day existed earlier, it would have been full on the first creation 
day, but maintains that according to Gen. i. 14-19 it was full on the 
day of its creation, and so puts forward each of the Paschal full moon 
dates of the Cycle of Hippolytus by three days. 

The purpose of the present note is to point out that Hippolytus 
made no such assumption, and consequently that, unless the Computist 
misunderstood him and so attributed it to him, his own work may be 
less naive and more original than has generally been supposed. 

He states that the first creation day was understood by the ante- 
cessores to have been 25 March (the Spring Equinox in the Julian 
calendar’), and further that rightly dividing the thirty days of the mouus 
mensis, i.e. the period on some one day of which the Paschal full moon 
must fall, into eleven and nineteen days, they made 15 March its 
first and 13 April its last day.* Apparently they assumed that the 
moon as created was such a moon as would have become full in the 
evening of 25 March, and consequently that in the first year of the 
world the Paschal full moon day, or 14 Nisan, had been 26 March. 
But that year had commenced on 13 Nisan; the second year of the 
world was thus the first complete year, and as in it 14 Nisan fell, with 

* Migne, P.L. iv, 938-72; Hartel, Cypriani opera omnia (in Corpus script. 
eccles. lat.), iii, 248-71. 

* Ch. 1. 3 Ch, 22. 


4 Ch. 1, ed. Hartel, p. 248, 2; multo quidem non modico tempore. 

5 Chh. 4 and 6. 

* e.g. Monceaux, Histoire littéraire de l’ Afrique Chrétienne, ii, 102 and 
Harnack, Die Chronologie der altchristlichen Litteratur, ii, 235. 

7 Pliny, Hist. nat. xviii, 26. ° Ch. 4. 
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the regression of eleven days, on 15 March, they made that the 
earliest, and consequently 13 April the latest, day on which it could 
fall in any year. 

The Computist himself holds that the moon was created full on 
28 March, but in the second half of Chapter 6 he seeks to make good 
the contention that it came into being not at the end but at the begin- 
ning of that day, a primo die.‘ Consequently for him 14 Nisan in the 
first year of the world was 28 March, and his mouus mensis extended 
from 17 March to 15 April. In his judgement the antecessores thus 
made two mistakes: they failed to recognize that the moon was created 
full, and they assigned its creation to a wrong time of day. Now 
Hippolytus in his Chronicle? reckons 5738 years from Adam to the 
thirteenth year of the emperor Alexander; and using his Cycle and 
counting back that number of years from A.D. 235, we find that in 
what was for him the first year of the world the moon was full on 
29 March, and further, that that 29 March was a Thursday. In his 
Cycle the earliest of the full moon dates is 18 March, whence also we 
gather that for him 14 Nisan in the first year of the world was 
29 (=18+11) March. It follows that he put the creation of the moon, 
a full moon, on the fourth creation day, Wednesday, 28 March, in the 
evening of that day. He thus made the second but not the first of the 
supposed mistakes of the antecessores; and the Computist, provided 
he understood him, cannot have included him among them. 

G. Occ 


ERASMUS’S MANUSCRIPTS OF THE GOSPELS 


THE Basel manuscripts are now again accessible, and I have been able 
to settle some of the points raised, but not solved, in my previous 
study (7.7.S. July—October 1943 (Vol. xliv, No. 175-6)). 

In Mark iii. 27, Erasmus’s reading od dvvara: oddeis, is in fact the 
reading of minusc. 2, so that this manuscript must be excepted from 
Legg’s Minusc. omn.“4-, which are cited for oddeis S¥varar. Erasmus 
appears to have hit upon the one minuscule which agrees with NBC*4. 
The agreement might be accidental, in view of the series of clauses 
commencing with od dvvara: which immediately precede this sentence. 

A few verses earlier, iii. 24, 2 reads orafjoerar, against the dvvarar 
oraGjvat of all other manuscripts. Legg gives this variant, ascribing 
it to 2 alone, so that he appears to have consulted a collation of this 
codex. In verse 20 of the same chapter, 2 reads ws for dare, with E*F 
al pauc, a further illustration of its close affinity with E. 

The same affinity appears in another passage referred to in my 


* Cf. Virgil, Aen. vi, 255: primi sub lumina solis et ortus. 
2 Die Chronik, ed. A. Bauer, p. 196. 
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previous study, Mark xvi. 8. Erasmus’s reading in this verse €£eAoica: 
taxv is supported by 2, with E and a few minuscules. 

In John x. 6 our manuscript has another unusual reading, riva 7, 
also attested by EFG 69, but not adopted by Erasmus, who followed 
the majority of witnesses with riva jv. 

In verse 8 of the same chapter, 2 ranges itself with the large group 
of manuscripts, including P* N*EFGMSUI4 and the majority of 
minuscules, supported by the Old Latin, the Vulgate, the Syriac, 
Coptic, and Gothic versions, which read wavres dco HADov, without 
mpo éuod. Here S'ABDLWXAIJI and many minuscules add zpo €n0d 
after #A9ov. Erasmus has the words before #AGov, with @ fam. 1 and 
a few others, which is further evidence of the use he made of 1. 


CLEMENT OF ROME AND THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


In all discussions of the date of the Fourth Gospel it seems to be 
taken for granted that the Gospel was unknown to Clement of Rome. 
Lightfoot (Biblical Essays, p. 96) says that the ‘genuine Epistle of 
Clement’ was ‘almost certainly composed before St. John wrote his 
Gospel. Accordingly, in this, the first contribution to Christian extra- 
canonical literature which emanated from Rome, no quotation from 
the Fourth Gospel is possible.’ Dr. Stanton, however (The Gospels 
as Historical Documents, Part I, p. 18), points out that ‘the thought 
at the beginning of Clem. ad Cor., ch. 42, concerning the relation of 
the Mission of the Apostles from Christ, and of Christ from God, 
corresponds closely with the saying at Jn. xx. 21’. 

Nooneappears to have noticed the equally striking Johannine parallel 
in xlix: 6 €ywv dydamnv ev Xpior@ typnodtw ra tod Xpwrod wapay- 
yéAuara.. This surely indicates that Clement either knew the Fourth 
Gospel, or knew the saying ‘If ye love me, keep my commandments’ 
from another source. The sentence preludes a eulogy of love, full of 
echoes of Peter and James and Paul, but in which we also read how 
Jesus gave r7v cdpxa brép ris capKos jpav, which recalls 6 dpros 5é 
dv eyd Swow 7 cdpf pov éotiv brép Tijs Tob Kdopov Cwijs (John vi. 51). 
The parallelism is hardly so close here as in the other case, but both 
passages may be regarded, like certain sayings in the Synoptic Gospels, 
as confirmations of the Johannine tradition. 

Dr. Stanton (op. cit., Part III, p. 142) says: ‘It is generally agreed 
that the Fourth Gospel, owing to its character, cannot have been 
composed earlier than the last decade of the first century.’ He does 
not say what it is in the character of the Gospel which makes an earlier 
date impossible, but he goes on to say: ‘ The First Epistle, we have 
seen, should be placed earlier.” My impression from a careful reading 
of Dr. Stanton’s third part is that it is the character of the First 
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Epistle, and not that of the Gospel, which has persuaded him that 
the Gospel could not have been written earlier than the date suggested. 
It is, however, very difficult to believe that the Epistle was written 
earlier than the Gospel, and Dr. Dodd, in The First Epistle of Fohn 
and the Fourth Gospel, reprinted from the Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, and again in his volume on the Johannine Epistles in the 
Moffatt New Testament Commentary, has made out a very strong 
case against the common authorship of Gospel and Epistle. However 
that may be, the Epistle is clearly preoccupied with heretical preaching 
of a Docetic tendency, and the Evangelist shows no such preoccupation. 
His preoccupation is much rather, as the Rev. W. Richmond maintains 
in his book The Gospel of the Rejection, with the rejection of Jesus by 
the Jews. The prominence of this theme would be rather strange in 
a work written as late as the last decade of the first century, unless it 
aimed, like Justin’s dialogue, at the conversion of Jews. It is also 
strange that a work so much filled with this theme should make no 
allusion to the destruction of Jerusalem, if it was written after that 
event. To suggest a date before A.D. 70 is perhaps too daring, and 
yet the Palestinian atmosphere which many scholars find in the Gospel 
is certainly the atmosphere of Palestine before that date, however little 
weight is to be attached to v. 2: ‘There is in Jerusalem’. Long 
residence in Ephesus would hardly have obliterated from a mind still 
deeply concerned with the pathos of the rejection all memory of its 
tragic sequel. C. C. TaRELLI 


CORRIGENDUM 
Vol. XLVIII, January-April, 1947, No. 189-go. 


Page 120, line 15, for The Muggletonian Movement read The 
Grindletonian Movement 
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An Introduction to The Bible, by Stantey Coox. Pp. vi+223. 
Pelican Books, 1945. Is. 


Tuis book is described by the author as ‘a companion volume’ to his 
previously published Pelican, The Rebirth of Christianity, in which he 
set forth his conviction that Christianity alone can inaugurate a new 
and better order, but that it must be a re-stated Christianity if it is 
to have any cultural significance. In the former book only a few pages 
were devoted to the Bible: here, however, the Bible is central. And 
Dr. Cook maintains that the Bible merits such treatment, not merely 
because it has moulded our western civilization in a way that no other 
book ever has moulded it, but also, and far more, because it is the 
most convenient guide along the path to God which the world to-day 
so sorely needs to tread. ‘The simple fact is’, Dr. Cook writes, ‘that 
the world has not recognised the reality of the Divine Power in the 
universe. To understand what it has been in the past we must turn 
to the Bible’ (p. 211). Yet it is to a Bible ‘interpreted in the light of 
modern knowledge’ that we must turn; and what sort of a Bible 
that is Dr. Cook explains in the body of his book. 

To readers of this JOURNAL the greater part of what he has to say 
must inevitably be familiar; many, however, will desire to question the 
validity of his initial theological approach, and many more will judge 
that he has devoted a disproportionate amount of space (and learning) 
to the elucidation of the Old Testament at the expense of the New. On 
the other hand, the non-specialist reader, for whom the book is ob- 
viously designed, is likely to find it difficult: it is very closely packed 
indeed with a great many technical terms: there is no very evident 
line of argument to induce the feeling of ‘ getting on’ as one turns 
the pages; and one frequently has to puzzle several minutes over a 
single sentence to make sure that its meaning has not been missed— 
thus, in the paragraph on Acts Dr. Cook remarks: ‘The distinction 
between the Jewish-Christians and Christians (whether Jews or 
Gentiles) is growing more clear, with the result that the Destruction 
of Jerusalem a.p. 70 did not have the same consequences for the 
Jews as for the Christians’ (p. 72). Even so, the book is a mine of 
accurate, up-to-date, and scholarly information, which theological 
students especially should be encouraged to work; at the very least, 
they should all read the excellent chap. vi, ‘The Language and Ideas 
of the Bible’, look up while reading the many references given in the 
footnotes, and mark them in their Bibles. H. F. D. Sparks 
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The Apocryphal Literature, by CHARLES CUTLER Torrey. Pp. x+ 
151. New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford, 1946. $3.00. 


Tuis book introduces us to a literature which has not been much 
explored but is of cardinal importance for the understanding of Judaism 
from the second century B.C. to the second century A.D. 

One result of Alexander the Great’s conquests and the spread of 
Greek language and culture was the appearance of Jewish communities, 
the majority of whose members knew little or nothing of Hebrew or 
Aramaic and spoke and used only Greek. There was a danger that 
such communities might become lost to Judaism. Among other 
measures taken to avert this danger, the Jews translated much of their 
current literature into Greek. This process of translation was begun 
with a version of the Pentateuch in the third century B.c. and was 
continued until early in the second century A.D. In the course of this 
activity renderings were produced of all the contents of our Hebrew 
Bible and of many others whose Semitic originals are now lost. 
Further, several books were written by Jews in Greek as their original 
language. The works of Philo and Josephus are the chief of these, 
but there are others, 3 and 4 Maccabees, The Letter of Aristeas, and parts 
of The Sibylline Oracles. 

It is to a section of this literature that Professor Torrey introduces 
us. He is not concerned with the Greek renderings of the Hebrew 
Bible except for 1 Esdras. Likewise he does not treat Philo, Josephus, 
and Aristeas. Thus his book is an introduction mainly to the Jewish 
translation literature, excluding the renderings of the Hebrew Old 
Testament. This he calls the Apocryphal Literature and his treatment 
of it is in two parts. 

The first part deals with the history of this collection of books as a 
whole. Many of them were composed in Hebrew or Aramaic, but of 
these Semitic originals little has survived to our day. It is generally 
believed that the geniza fragments give us some two-thirds of the 
Hebrew original of Sirach, but Dr. Torrey argues that these fragments 
are late retranslations based mainly on the Syriac. There are one or 
two Aramaic fragments related to the Testament of Levi and to Fubilees. 
Otherwise the Semitic originals seem completely to have disappeared 
because the Rabbinic leaders banned their use (Sanhedrin x. 1); and they 
only survived because the Christian Church took over this literature, 
together with the LXX, from Hellenistic Judaism. 

When these books made the transition from Judaism to Christianity, 
they became connected with another problem, that of the canon. 
Before A.D. 70 there is little if any trace of a clearly defined canon, 
though certain books, the Pentateuch for example, enjoyed an 
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established position among Jews everywhere. Otherwise there was 
considerable variety of use. In Rabbinic Judaism this variety came to 
an end with the fixing of the canon at Jamnia after the fall of Jerusalem, 
a canon which survives in our Hebrew Bible to-day. In Hellenistic 
Judaism, on the other hand, this variety of use was considerable and 
passed over into Christianity with the bulk of Hellenistic Jewish 
literature. Thus we find a much bigger collection of books current in 
the early Church than in Rabbinic circles and within the Church the 
contents of the collection varied to some extent from place to place. 
Some books never enjoyed considerable currency and others may have 
lacked official recognition. A useful indication of such recognition can 
be found in the extent to which a book was read liturgically. A collection 
of books, thus recognized in Hellenistic Judaism, exists in the LXX, 
to which the English Old Testament, together with the Apocrypha, 
roughly corresponds, as distinct from the Hebrew Old Testament. It 
is true that there are small differences between the LXX and the 
English Bible, but on the whole it may be said that these two collections 
represent the outcome of early Christian liturgical practice and that this 
practice goes back to the use of Greek Judaism. Thus the liturgical 
test indicates a cleavage within the literature of the Greek-speaking 
Jews between books officially recognized on the one side and un- 
recognized on the other. This cleavage was not inherent in the nature 
of the books themselves but arose out of their subsequent history. 

Professor Torrey recounts this history and so has to discuss the 
cleavage. In doing so he reminds us of the sorry story how it came 
about that the majority of our English Bibles are nowadays issued 
without the Apocrypha. But before we consider this point we have to 
deal with the earlier history of the LXX canon in the Church. This 
was soon influenced by the new Rabbinic Canon, and already in Origen’s 
day Christians were using the Rabbinic list as a test of the contents of 
the LXX. This influence characterized the subsequent history of the 
Old Testament canon until the Reformation. In the main the larger 
collection of the LXX maintained itself in Christian practice. On the 
other hand scholars tended to be influenced by the Hebrew canon and 
to suggest that books outside it stood on a lower plane, even if they 
had a long prescription behind them. 

The Reformation saw a number of attempts to end this divergence 
between theory and practice. The Council of Trent, apart from its 
rejection of 1 and 2 Esdras and the Prayer of Manasses, followed earlier 
practice, accounting all the books, whether in the Hebrew Bible or not, 
as sacred and canonical. The Church of England was much more 
influenced by earlier theory. Previously in the Christian Bible, books 
not in the Hebrew canon were intermingled with books that were. In 
the English Bible, books not in the Hebrew Old Testament were 
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assembled ‘in a sort of ghetto between the Old Testament and the 
New’, as Dr. Torrey aptly says, under the label ‘ Apocrypha’.* Article 
VI of the XXXIX Articles puts this Apocrypha on a lower level than 
the rest of the Bible, approving its use for edification but not ‘to 
establish any doctrine’. This settlement, consistently followed by the 
Church of England, did not commend itself to the Puritans and their 
successors, a fact the momentous consequences of which were seen in 
the early years of the nineteenth century. The British and Foreign 
Bible Society, founded in 1804, decided in 1827, after long controversy 
and particularly strong pressure from Scotland, not to circulate the 
Apocrypha and not to aid the affiliated societies on the Continent to 
do so. As a result, in English-speaking countries most Bibles printed 
since that date have lacked the Apocrypha. 

This story Dr. Torrey tells at some length in an interesting and 


. sympathetic way to support his plea for a greater attention to this 


literature to-day. He has also a subordinate aim, namely, to persuade 
us not to stop at the limits of the official Apocrypha, but to study the 
other works which belonged to the literature of Greek Judaism as well. 
In doing so he enters a plea for the use of the term ‘ Apocrypha’ not 
for the excess of the LXX canon over the Hebrew nor for the English 
Apocrypha, but for all texts outside the Hebrew canon which have 
come down to us from Hellenistic Judaism. As can be seen, this plea 
raises questions of canonicity and inspiration which cannot be settled 
in a moment but which it is well to raise. 

The second part of the Apocryphal Literature gives an introduction to 
each of the books included under this title. These are, besides the con- 
tents of the English Apocrypha, 3 and 4 Maccabees, Psalms of Solomon, 
the Sibylline Books, Enoch, Assumption of Moses, Apocalypse of Baruch, 
Jubilees, Testaments of the XII Patriarchs, Book of Adam and Eve, 
Martyrdom of Isaiah, Lives of the Prophets, Testament of fob. We may 
compare this list with the contents of Charles’s Apocrypha and Pseud- 
epigrapha. Charles’s excess over Professor Torrey’s list consists of the 
Letter of Aristeas, 2 Enoch, Apocalypse of Baruch (Greek), Pirke Aboth, 
Story of Ahikar, and the Zadokite fragments. At once we recognize 

? Dr. Torrey gives an interesting account of the strange history of the word 
‘apocrypha’ (dméxpudos: hidden, concealed). In antiquity some Jewish books, 
often pseudepigrapha, lacking official recognition, were sometimes described 
as hidden from the public or withheld from general circulation. This descrip- 
tion was intended to give them a certain distinction to make up for their lack 
of standing in other directions. In view of the nature of these books the term 
‘Apocrypha’ came to be used of fictitious writings and so of traditions or 
stories without foundation in fact. Cyril of Jerusalem appears to have been 
the first to use ‘Apocrypha’ as a disparaging term for the books outside the 
Hebrew canon. Jerome followed Cyril in this use. Finally, when the books 
outside the Hebrew canon were segregated in the sixteenth-century Bibles, 
the term ‘ Apocrypha’ was used as their distinctive title. 
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the reasonableness of Professor Torrey’s exclusion of Pirke Aboth, 
Story of Ahikar, and the Zadokite fragments. As far as we know, these 
texts formed no part of the literature of Hellenistic Judaism. The 
claim of 2 Enoch to belong to our literature is disputed; it may be 
considerably later. On the other hand, if we decide to go beyond the 
LXX canon, there is no reason for excluding the Greek Apocalypse 
of Baruch from treatment. Dr. Torrey treats two books, which are 
not in Charles’s collection, namely, the Lives of the Prophets and the 
Testament of Job. The inclusion of these two works is a step in the 
right direction, but why stop at them? There are several more texts 
which should be included. Most of them are in P. Riessler, Altjii- 
disches Schrifttum ausserhalb der Bibel. The following may be named: 
The Apocalypse of Abraham, Testaments of the Three Patriarchs 
(especially that of Abraham), Foseph and Asenath, Biblical Antiquities 
of Philo, Apocalypse of Elijah, severa. works ascribed to Baruch, and 
more of the Adam texts. In fact, once Professor Torrey has decided 
to write an introduction to that literature of which our Apocrypha is 
but a part, there is no reason why he should stop short of treating the 
whole of Jewish literature between 200 B.c. and A.D. 135. There are 
considerable disadvantages in treating Daniel and Esther in an intro- 
duction to the Old Testament and 1 and 2 Maccabees and Judith in an 
introduction to another body of literature. In time and subject matter 
they are closely connected. Naturally certain items, for example, Philo, 
Josephus, the New Testament, and the Rabbinic tradition might well 
be left out of such a treatment, but, with these exceptions, there is no 
reason why such an introduction should not include the whole litera- 
ture known to us. 

The reader ought to be warned that several of the opinions in this 
book are peculiar or almost peculiar to Dr. Torrey and would by no 
means command general assent. An example of this is to be found in 
his view, mentioned above, that the Hebrew fragments of Sirach are 
not part of the original but remains of a late retroversion, a view which 
recalls that of Margoliouth. The same is true of his theory that many 
of the books were written originally not in Hebrew but in Aramaic. 
It is to be hoped that sometime he will supply us with a full statement 
of his reasons for these conclusions where he has not already done so. 

Dr. Torrey has skilfully kept his book brief and has brought much 
information into a small space. Possibly, however, the bibliographies 
could have beenenlarged. Forexample, he might have added P. Riessler, 
Altjiidisches Schrifttum ausserhalb der Bibel, mentioned above, as well 
as more members of the serviceable series of translations published by 
S.P.C.K. We might have been told, in the introduction to Sirach, of 
the discovery of a fifth manuscript of the Hebrew (7.Q0.R. xxxi. 223- 
40). His remarks on the Prayer of Manasses could have been fuller. 
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The prayer is only an extract from the version of 2 Chron. xxxiii, 
preserved in the Didascalia and the Apostolic Constitutions I1. xxii. 4- 
xxiii, and it is at least possible that this version is another and smaller 
fragment of the same work as that to which 1 Esdras belongs. 

In several of these comments we have revealed a desire for more and 
it is to be hoped that Dr. Torrey, if he contemplates a second edition 
of his work, might enlarge it in one or two important directions. It 
might be more helpful to beginners if he regularly indicated where he 
is alone, or almost alone, in his opinions. But this desire for more must 
not prevent us from expressing gratitude for what we have been given. 
The book is attractive and readable and provides much information 
in a compact form. Further, like Dr. Torrey’s other works, it is 
instructive even where we do not finally agree with it. 

G. D. KILpatRick 


The Groundwork of the Gospels, by R. O. P. Taytor. Pp. xiii +151. 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1946. 7s. 6d. 


Tuis book, written by the late vicar of Ringwood and former Provost 
of Cumbrae and prepared for the press by Dr. Leonard Hodgson, 
consists of a thesis, followed by three collected essays. The thesis 
may be summed up briefly in a sentence: that systematic oral in- 
struction in the Greek language of the sayings and incidents in the 
ministry of Jesus preserved the very substance of the Gospel until 
such time as it found written record in the four Gospels. The 
collected essays bear the titles The Paracletes, The Accuser, and 
Outsiders. 

The main section of the book is concerned with two contentions, 
the place of Mark in the primitive Church as a link between the 
Apostolic evidence and the formal instruction imparted to catechumens 
in the developing Church, and the theory that our Lord spoke Greek. 
With regard to the importance of the Petrine tradition in the earliest 
of our Gospels Mr. Taylor rightly emphasizes what such scholars as 
Burkitt, C. H. Turner, and Streeter did so much to vindicate in the 
last generation. Many readers, however, may feel that he has not 
fairly faced the complementary factors in the Marcan problem which 
have been brought to light by the Formgeschichtler. 

Two chapters, one by the Rev. G. A. Smith of Aberdeen, the 
other by Mr. Taylor, discuss whether our Lord spoke Greek or 
Aramaic. The evidence adduced to show that Greek was widely 
spoken in Palestine at this time will not be disputed. What the 
writers fail to do is to meet the overwhelming case of those who 
argue that the sayings of our Lord go back to an Aramaic original. 
Dr. Matthew Black’s recent book, An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels 
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and Acts, carries on with convincing force the work already done by 
Dalman, Wellhausen, and Torrey. It is odd that Mr. Taylor makes 
no reference to one possible example of a Greek saying of Jesus, the 
question put to Judas in the garden at the moment of arrest. In 
Matt. xxvi. 50 it reads, éraipe, €¢’ 5 mdper; Deissmann (Exp. T. 
Xxxiii, pp. 491 ff.) and Rendel Harris (ibid. xxxv, pp. 523 ff.) have 
shown that these very words are found on a number of Syrian goblets 
of the first century, with the addition of the word ed¢paivov. It has 
been suggested that the cups used at the Last Supper may have been 
of this pattern, and that attention had been drawn to the motto by 


one of the disciples and this repetition of the question was the Lord’s- 


last appeal to the unfaithful é€ratpos. But even if this ingenious con- 
jecture could be established it would not override the mass of evidence 
which shows that our Lord’s ordinary speech was in Aramaic. 

Mr. Taylor has much that is interesting, though not very much 
that is new, to say about the much-discussed word sanpérns in the 
famous testimony of Papias. But the most illuminating section in 
his book is his treatment of a noun which occurs in the same context. 
After mentioning Mark’s relation to Peter, Papias continues: ds apds 
Tas xpeias émoveiro tas didacKadXias, which Mr. Taylor translates, not 
with the usual meaning, ‘ who framed the lessons with a view to the 
requirements’ of pupils, but ‘to suit the Chreias’. The meaning of 
this technical term of the Greek Rhetores forms the subject of a whole 
chapter, followed by a valuable appendix by Mr. T. Nicklin about 
the Greek lesson-books. Definitions of this term are quoted from 
a number of Greek teachers of rhetoric, but the best explanation is 
that cited from a papyrus fragment of a catechism in rhetoric (P.S.I., 
vol. i, no. 85, p. 157): ‘ What is a Xpeia? It is an Awouvynpdvevpa 
which is succinct, with reference to some person, told to his credit. 
Why is the Chreia an Apomnemoneuma? Because it is kept in mind 
in order that it may be quoted. Why is it “succinct”? Because, in 
many cases, if told at length it becomes either a narrative or some- 
thing else. Why is it “told of some person”? Because in many cases, 
without a personal reference, a succinct Apomnemoneuma becomes 
either a Gnomé or something else. Why is it called a Chreia? Because 
of its serviceability.’ If we keep in mind Justin Martyr’s use of the 
word dzopvnpovedpara when referring to the Gospels, it is easy to 
see the bearing of Mr. Taylor’s suggestion not only upon Papias’s 
statement about Peter, but also upon Formgeschichte. 

The least satisfactory chapter in the book is the treatment of the 
word ITapdxAnros and its cognates. Few will follow Mr. Taylor in 
his argument that because Barnabas is called a ‘son of paraclesis’, 
and because the Epistle to the Hebrews is called a ‘ word of paraclesis’, 
and because a paracletos was an advocate, or sometimes one who 
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shaped a speech for another, therefore Barnabas was the rhetorician 
who wrote for St. Paul his message in the form of this Epistle. 
Though there is much to stimulate thought, and though not a few 
hares are started, in this interesting book, fancifulness too often takes 
the place of imagination, and a sceptical mood is induced in the 
impartial reader. W. F. Howarp 


The Origins of the Gospel according to St. Matthew, by G.D. K1LPatRIck. 
Pp. 151. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1946. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. KILPATRICK’s book is a close and detailed study of a very difficult 
problem. In the course of it he has brought together a large mass of 
observations, which will have a usefulness beyond the very full use 
that he himself has made of them; and many who do not accept his 
conclusions will be glad to use his data in their own discussions. The 
main contention of the work is that the methods of synoptic source- 
criticism alone are not adequate to explain the origins of Matthew’s 
Gospel; not even with the editorial activity of the evangelist thrown 
in. The Gospel itself was composed for liturgical use, and much of 
the material which was incorporated into it was already modified by 
liturgical use. ‘The author wrote with the purpose of composing a 
comprehensive and suitable gospel book for the liturgy and exposition 
of the Church.’ And again: ‘Most of the material used in composing 
the Gospel had been read and expounded in the liturgy of this church’ 
(i.e. the particular church for which it was written). 

The author begins by going over the text once more with the 
discrimination of sources in view, and giving special study to the 
matter peculiar to the Gospel. Here his conclusion is that there was 
a document M which supplied the bulk of the peculiar discourse 
material. The narratives peculiar to Matthew were not derived from 
this written document, but were first put into writing by the evangelist 
himself. So much for M. We now come to what is, perhaps, the 
main contention of the book: that conflation of sources and the 
editorial activities of the evangelist are not sufficient to account for 
all the phenomena presented by the finished Gospel. It is therefore 
necessary to posit another factor; and Mr. Kilpatrick’s thesis is that 
‘before it (this Gospel) was written, Mark, Q, and M had been read 
and expounded in the same way as the Old Testament in Judaism’. 
This thesis can claim for itself an inherent probability, seeing that the 
early Church took over so much of the liturgical practice of the 
Synagogue, where the expository discourse on the lesson for the day, 
or some part of it, was a familiar feature. Further, it is claimed that 
not only is Matthew composed from materials that had already been 
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modified by this liturgical use, but also the Gospel itself was ‘ composed 
to serve this purpose, being in effect a revised Gospel lectionary ’. 

In support of the latter point Mr. Kilpatrick examines the editorial 
changes made by Matthew when dealing with Marcan material and 
maintains that many of these have the purposes of making it easier for 
the reader and clearer for the congregation. He finds traces of earlier 
homiletic expansion of Matthew’s materials ‘in the doublets and 
quotations, the background of oral tradition, and the grouping of 
material’. In this connexion the study of the doublets is particularly 
important; and it seems to me that Mr. Kilpatrick has assembled a 
number of cases where liturgical use offers a better explanation of the 
phenomena than overlapping of sources or editorial activity. He 
would make the homiletic factor responsible for about half of the cases 
of doublets. In the treatment of the quotations the results are much 
less striking, though there can be little doubt that Old Testament texts 
did have an eventful history before they found their final resting- 
places in Matthew. One may have one’s doubts about particular 
instances brought forward. For example, I do not believe that Matt. 
i. 21 is a quotation from Ps. cxxx. 8; the play on the name Jesus in 
Matthew involves the Hebrew root 9; but in Ps. cxxx the verb is 
118. However, apart from differences of opinion on particular passages, 
it seems that there is an adequate case made out for thinking that 
liturgical use has had a share in shaping the materials and the Gospel 
that has been made from them. 

The remainder of the book is taken up by the consideration of the 
old questions of authorship, date, and place of composition, in the light 
of the conclusions reached about the purpose and method of composi- 
tion. Mr. Kilpatrick comes to what seems to be the only possible 
decision regarding authorship: that the identity of the evangelist must 
remain unknown. It may be inferred that he was ‘a scribe, occupying 
an official position in the church of which he was so sympathetic a 
member. He was thoroughly acquainted with its traditions and out- 
look, and possessed gifts of style and composition which, while they 
were unobtrusive, produced the liturgical Gospel of all time.’ As to 
the place of composition, Antioch is not favoured. Mr. Kilpatrick 
prefers to think of some prosperous Syrian city, perhaps one of the 
Phoenician sea-ports. The reasons advanced for this view, if not com- 
pelling, at least deserve serious consideration. With regard to date I 
am not convinced that any of the reasons brought forward requires a 
date as late as A.D. go. For example, while it is true that the question 
of the grounds of divorce was debated in scribal circles (p. 106), it is 
also true that it was a live issue long before a.p. 70, and the answer 
that is presented to us in Matthew is substantially the answer given 
by the school of Shammai in the first half of the first century. Again, 
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while giving full value to the important observation (p. 110 f.) of the 
use in Matthew of the expression ovvaywy?) abrav (duadv) and the way 
in which it is linked up with the Birkath ha-Minim, I think it not un- 
reasonable to suppose that the Matthaean phenomena may represent an 
earlier stage of the tension which finally breaks out in the Birkath ha- 
Minim, rather than a sequel to it. Further, I should draw attention 
to the very valuable discussion of €0v.xds and €6vos (pp. 117 ff.) ; though, 
once more, I am not able to follow Mr. Kilpatrick all the way in the 
conclusions he draws from it. There are two passages of special interest 
both noted by Mr. Kilpatrick. The first is Matt. xvi. 6, where the 
leaven of the Sadducees replaces the leaven of Herod in Mark viii. 15. 
This raises the question in what period we should expect such a sub- 
stitution to be made. Would it not be at the time when the family 
of Herod had ceased to be a strong factor in Palestinian politics and 
while the Sadducees were still powerful? That would suggest a date 
between A.D. 44 and A.D. 66. That does not mean that the composition 
of Matthew falls between these dates, but only that this particular 
change took place in this period. The second passage is Matt. xxii. 23: 
mpoonrAGov adr@ Laddsovxaior Aéyovres avdoracw p71) elvar. I am inclined 
here to differ from Mr. Kilpatrick and to think that all that is meant 
is that some Sadducees turned up for a debate on the subject, giving 
vocal expression to the view tacitly held by the rest of their party. All 
in all, I am not convinced that anything in Matthew compels us to 
think of it as a product of the last decade of the first century; and I 
am convinced that Mr. Kilpatrick’s book will prove most useful to 
anyone who embarks on the study of Matthaean origins. It is not easy 
reading; for most people it is unreadable without the help of a Greek 
Testament or a Greek Synopsis constantly before the reader. But it 
is full of acute observations which are really relevant to the problems 
to be solved and no one can afford to tackle those problems without 
taking account of this new evidence and Mr. Kilpatrick’s handling 
of it. 


An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts, by MatTrHEW BLACK. 
Pp. vili+250. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1946. 153s. 


IN this book Dr. Black presents in an expanded form his Bruce Lectures 
in the University of Glasgow. It covers the essential matters and gives 
in reasonable compass and intelligible form a thoroughly sound and 
reliable introduction to the problem of the relation between our existing 
Greek records of the Ministry and the life of the primitive community 
in Jerusalem, and the Aramaic speeches and narratives from which 
they originated. Those who have done anything at all in this field 
know how fascinating the work is and how easy it is to make all kinds 
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of rash conjectures about translation and mistranslation of Aramaic. 
Aramaic is so elastic a term that anyone with Payne-Smith, Levy, 
Dalman, and Brockelmann at hand, and fortified by his own patience 
and determination, can hardly fail to find something that is, or looks 
like, Aramaic to explain any real or imagined difficulty in the Gospels 
or Acts. Some of the conjectures are brilliant; some are also con- 
vincing; some are neither convincing nor brilliant. Things being as 
they are, there was all the more need for someone who would bring 
a sober judicial mind and an adequate philological equipment to the 
business, and set down simply and clearly what can or can not be done. 
Dr. Black has undertaken this task and carried it out in a manner that 
commands our gratitude and admiration. 

In the first part of the book he traces the history of this kind of 
study down to the present time and shows what materials are available 
to the investigator. He also indicates that the connexion between 
Aramaic origins and textual variants may be more intimate than is 
commonly supposed. In the second part he deals with characteristic 
features of Aramaic grammar and syntax and discusses the extent to 
which they may be reflected in the language of the Gospels and Acts. 
He also discusses the influence of Aramaic vocabulary. The third part 
is devoted to the subject of Semitic poetic form and its place in the 
Gospels, a topic which long ago engaged the attention of Bishop John 
Jebb of Limerick and in our own day received masterly treatment in 
Burney’s book, The Poetry of Our Lord. Lastly, in Part 1V we havea 
detailed discussion of passages in which evidence of translation or mis- 
translation of the Aramaic original has been detected. In this part also 
Dr. Black returns to the idea of Aramaic as a possible cause of variant 
readings in the Greek manuscript tradition. There are two appendixes, 
one dealing with the West Aramaic element in the Old Syriac Gospels, 
the other with the Arabic and Medieval Gospel Harmonies. The whole 
work is thoroughly indexed. 

It is not possible in the limits of a review to follow the discussion 
in detail. Inevitably a great deal of it is taken up with particular 
passages and particular idioms, so that the total effect is cumulative; 
we are conducted by an expert guide through a well-arranged collection 
of specimens of Aramaic idiom and of Greek texts suspected of har- 
bouring Aramaisms. The result of the tour is that at the end of it 
we have a much clearer idea than when we began of what we ought 
to look for and how we ought to look for it; and, what is better still, 
a clear idea of the sort of facile solutions of particular problems that 
just will not do. If Dr. Black is inclined to err at all, it is on the side 
of caution; and this is a real gain when the standing temptations are 
all in the direction of recklessness. It may be said, without fear of 
contradiction, that this book is the best introduction to the questions 
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touching the Aramaic antecedents of the Gospels and Acts, and that 
anyone who contemplates serious study in this field must have it and 
use it constantly. 


Christus und die Zeit, by Oscar CuLLMANN. Evangelischer Verlag 
Zollikon-Ziirich, 1946. English price 19s. 


THIs important study, which might be described as an attempt to 
write a Biblical Theology of History, sums up an investigation which 
Professor Cullmann has been carrying on for a long time and in the 
course of which he has produced a number of monographs on special 
points. 

The work falls into four main parts. The first deals with the Biblical 
conception of time and history and particularly with the fully developed 
form in which that conception appears in the New Testament. It has 
been said that ‘to all forms of Greek thought the time-process was 
an eternal recurrence leading nowhere’; and that in a universe where 
this was the case ‘the wise man would be as little concerned as possible 
with time, or with anything which happened in time, and find peace 
in the contemplation of static, timeless ideas’. Professor Cullmann, 
likewise, sees in Hellenism this cyclic conception of time, and lays 
special emphasis on the contrast between it and the Biblical conception 
of progress on a rising line. The symbolic representation of time by 
an ascending line covers the view of time held in primitive Christianity, 
in pre-Christian Judaism, and in the religion of Persia. This line 
represents development and progress; and it is possible to use such 
terms in this connexion because the entire series of events, of which 
the line is a symbol, is ruled over by God himself. In the course of 
events God’s purpose is at once revealed and fulfilled. 

Judaism and Christianity have the same view of the nature of time: 
they differ, however—and for Professor Cullmann this difference is of 
cardinal importance—in the way in which they divide the course of 
time and place the epoch-making events. Judaism, as interpreted by 
Professor Cullmann, divides the line into three parts: (1) before the 
Creation, (2) from the Creation to the Consummation, and (3) from 
that point onwards. The central, decisive, epoch-making point in this 
scheme is that which divides the second period from the third. The 
Christian interpretation offers the same threefold division, but with 
this vital difference, that the decisive event which inaugurates a new 
era is now set within the second period and identified with the victory 
of Christ over the forces of evil, and in particular with his resurrection. 
‘For believing Christians since the first Easter Sunday the turning 
point no longer lies in the future.’ Further, the incarnate Christ in 
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his ministry is clothed with Divine Authority over the course of 
History. He is the sovereign rule of God which makes history. The 
importance of all this for the doctrine of realized eschatology is obvious. 

Another point which is very clearly brought out is that the whole 
history of God’s dealings with man, the whole history of salvation, 
may be conceived as the history of Christ; that all that goes before 
the Gospel story is preparatory to it and leads up to it and all that 
follows is derived from it. In particular this development is governed 
by the two theological principles of election and substitution. This 
is further defined (p. 100) to the effect that substitution is the election 
of a few with a view to the redemption of all; in the first instance it 
is the election of one community—the people of Israel—with a view 
to the salvation of the world. But the history of Israel shows a process 
of progressive reduction of the elect. The ‘remnant’ takes the place 
of the whole people. In the last resort the remnant is reduced to a 
single person symbolized by the Servant of the Lord in Deutero- 
Isaiah, by the Son of Man in Daniel, and actualized in history in the 
person of Jesus of Nazareth ‘who fulfils the mission of the Suffering 
Servant of God and at the same time that of the Danielic Son of Man, 
and through his vicarious death brings to completion that for which 
God had chosen Israel’. From this point a new expansion begins, 
from the One to the many, a process in which the many have to dis- 
play the character of the One. As a matter of history this means that 
the line leads from Christ to the Apostles, to the Church, which is 
his Body and has the task of continuing his ministry, and fulfilling 
the tasks that belong to the ‘remnant’, or the saints of the Most High. 
From the Church the line leads to a redeemed humanity in the King- 
dom of God and to the redeemed creation, the new heaven, and the 
new earth (p. 101). ‘Thus, the history of salvation works itself out 
in two movements: the one goes from the many to the one—that is 
the old covenant; the other goes from the one to the many—that 
is the new covenant. Exactly in the centre stands the atoning fact of 
the death and resurrection of Christ’ (pp. 101 ff.). 

The second part, to which the word ée¢azaé is prefixed as a kind of 
motto, may be said to deal with ‘the scandal of particularity’ by 
accepting it as an essential feature of the divinely governed historical 
process; for every great period in the total process has its initiation 
in some unique epoch-making event. These events can be regarded 
as in a special sense Divine interventions, and the supreme interven- 
tion which constitutes the epoch of all epochs is the fact of Christ. 
All past eras in the history of salvation are preparatory to this, and all 
subsequent developments are developments out of this. In this part 
particular attention may be drawn to the full treatment of the content 
of the Christian eschatological hope (pp. 124 ff.) and the valuable dis- 
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cussion of the significance of the present time in its relation to the 
eschatological hope and to the fact of Christ (chap. 4 of this part). 

The third part deals with the relation between the history of salva- 
tion and general world history. Here one of the fundamental problems 
arises from the fact that the rule of God is conceived at once as a 
control of the whole course of history and as a special control over 
the life and work of the ‘Chosen people’, ‘ Remnant’, ‘ Body of Christ’. 
This causes a certain amount of complication, which is still further 
complicated by the fact that the Bible recognizes the existence of other 
powers at work in the world, whose submission to the rule of God is, 
to say the least of it, less willing than that of the elect servants of God. 
It follows that the Christian is continually faced by problems of ad- 
justment; many of these problems can be brought under the general 
heading ‘ God and Caesar’, others under the heading ‘ world-acceptance 
or world-renunciation’. On these problems Professor Cullmann has 
mueh of interest and importance to say. It is in the discussion of 
them that we touch the fundamental questions raised by the concep- 
tion of Interimsethik; for it is of the very essence of the matter that, 
as Cullmann says, the believer lives in a world which he knows must 
eventually pass away and which at the same time he believes to be 
willed by God and ruled by Christ. In so far as it is destined to pass 
away, he is bound to ‘sit loose’ to it. We have here ‘no abiding city’. 
In so far as it is the divinely ordained framework within which we 
‘work out our salvation with fear and trembling’, it has to be accepted. 

The fourth and last part has as its subject the history of salvation 
as it concerns the individual man. Here there are three chapters 
dealing respectively with past, present, and future and bearing the 
significant sub-titles ‘Faith and Election’, ‘The Gift of the Spirit and 
the Commandment of God’, and ‘ Belief in the Resurrection and Hope 
of the Resurrection’. In this part, as in the others, there is ample 
evidence of close and understanding study of the Biblical material, the 
results of which are set out in a way that is arresting and stimulating. 
Among many such things is the excellent discussion of the relation 
between Christian dogma and Christian ethics on pp. 199 ff. and the 
important remarks on the term dSoxidlew on p. 203. 

It need hardly be said that in a work covering so wide a field and 
raising so many important points, occasional doubts and disagreements 
must inevitably arise; so far as the present writer is concerned these 
are relatively small and insignificant beside the immense amount of 
enthusiastic consent which Professor Cullmann’s exposition evokes. 
It seems to me to be a contribution which has high intrinsic value of 
its own, and is certain to open up fresh and fruitful lines of further 
inquiry for all who give it the serious attention which it deserves. 
T. W. Manson 
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The Apostolic Ministry. Pp. xvi+574. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1946. 42s. 
THis stout volume is the work of an Anglican team led by the Bishop 
of Oxford, aimed against the south India proposal that when the 
Union-church accepts a ministry of bishops ‘no particular doctrine of 
episcopacy is to be required’. The collaborators contend that episco- 
pacy becomes something different when severed from a doctrine of 
episcopacy which they set out to establish. Christ, they say, wills to 
be represented, all through the ages, by human representatives and 
plenipotentiaries, who in this function succeed to the place of that 
apostolate of twelve which He inaugurated in the days of His humilia- 
tion. To-day there exists an episcopate which can trace back its 
continuous sacramental descent to the second Christian century. There 
it is apparently coupled, by particular sacramental consecrations, to 
persons in the Pentecostal apostolate known to us in the pages of the 
New Testament. This body, in as far as it differs from the original 
Twelve, has nevertheless the clear authorization of the Ascended Lord. 
Thus the episcopate has, the writers argue, a character of indispen- 
sability shared by no other Christian ministry existing in the world 
to-day. They therefore deprecate (to use no stronger term) any partici- 
pation of bishops upon an ambiguous footing in reunion settlements ; 
such footing, that is, as that their function is not accounted essential 
but only valuable to a Church that wills to fulfil the Mind of Christ. 
To justify the estimate of episcopacy which the writers hold, it is 
necessary to establish and interpret its history. Drs. Thornton and 
Farrer search the New Testament for the evidences of an express 
dominical principle of ministry developing from the apostolate. Dom 
Gregory Dix and Dr. Jalland seek its fulfilment in the episcopate of 
the Early Church. Mr. Parker, Mrs. Jalland, and Dr. Cecilia Ady 
trace the vicissitudes of function, in contrast with its unchanging 
sacramental character, through which episcopacy passed in the days 
of the Christian empire, the Dark Ages, feudal Europe, and finally, as 
regards the Church of England, from the Reformation to the present 
day. It is a history which serves to explain why actual Anglican 
bishops are no more suggestive than they are of an apostolic ministry. 
By contrast, the Protestant ideas of Christian ministry, as the result 
of which the traditional episcopate and its dependent orders were re- 
placed by ministries newly constituted, receive generous appreciation 
at the hands of Bishop Mackenzie. Father Hebert paints an attractive 
full-length portrait of such ministerial episcopacy as would be worthy 
of the adhesion of Protestant ministries in a Reunion-church. An 
epilogue by Canon F. W. Green pleads that the doctrine of episcopacy 
which the book advocates be substituted, in discussions on reunion, 
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for more superficial notions of government by bishops, particularly 
such notions as testify the influence of Headlam’s Bampton Lectures. 
To the ten essays thus recorded, the Bishop of Oxford supplies a 
Foreword and a general introduction. 

That part of the book which will attract the most critical attention 
consists of four essays, two treating of apostolic ministry in the New 
Testament, and two others which seek the signs of its apostolic deriva- 
tion in the early history of the episcopate. First comes Dr. Thornton’s 
“Body of Christ in the New Testament’, an essay with a markedly 
individual flavour. As the author says, the attitude of the apostolic 
authors of our New Testament scriptures towards the Old Testament 
was widely different from that of modefn critical scholarship. ‘We 
must endeavour ’, he says, ‘to see the Scriptures through their eyes.’ 
What Dr. Thornton in fact does is to assume that he has acquired the 
art of ‘seeing the Scriptures through their eyes’, and to expound the 
New Testament to his purpose accordingly. In the upshot he finds a 
physical (as distinct from moral) continuity between the incarnate 
Person of Christ and all that is His in the existing Church. The key 
to this whole structure is the ‘inbreathing’ of John xx. 22. In the 
course of his exposition Dr. Thornton considers neither the possibility 
of rivality between the Johannine and Lucan accounts of Christian 
origins, nor of fortuity in the way in which the evangelists received 
and handled oral tradition. His construction will therefore lack validity 
for many readers. 

On the other hand, Dr. Farrer’s ‘ Ministry in the New Testament’ 
moves on lines normal to modern historical study. The author looks 
out for Old Testament typology in the pages of the New, but gives it 
a recognition that is reasoned and tentative. He finds that the ap- 
proach to a simple doctrine of apostolic ministry is impeded by the 
unexplained institution of Christian Elders. If the Seven could be 
regarded as the first of such, and not as deacons, the way would be 
cleared. And this is what he proposes. It is a pity, from his point of 
view, that St. Luke is not more explicit. But typology, linking the 
Seven of Acts vi with the Seventy of Numbers xi, takes us some way. 
We may object, on the other hand, that St. Luke’s interest bends not 
towards the purpose for which the Seven were ordained but towards 
that function which two of them fulfilled. And when Elders of the 
Jerusalem church appear in his story, their office does not seem to 
challenge his explanation, nor to have any connexion with the careers 
of apostolici like Stephen and Philip. 

But if Eldership is thus a refractory element in a New Testament 
scheme of ministry, the function of ézvcxo77 affords a means whereby 
the future of the Church might seem to lie in the grip of apostolic 
hands. So Dr. Farrer postulates that what of apostolicity does not 
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reach the existing Church by means of her own inherent form, her 
traditional creed, and the New Testament scriptures, has come down 
as concentrated in the episcopal office. 

Comprehensive as is the survey upon which this writer bases his 
conclusions, it leaves out of view some very essential considerations. 
Granted that the primary attribute of Christ’s twelve apostles is that 
they will be, in the End-time, ‘ princes of His Israel’, does it follow 
that in the interim they are as much His plenipotentiaries towards 
His ‘little ones’ as to the world outside? Have those ‘little ones’ no 
share of apostolate? The greatest act of discretion under Christ in 
the whole story of the infant Church, to wit, the admission of uncir- 
cumcised Gentiles to salvation by faith in Jesus Christ, took place 
neither on the initiative of the Twelve, nor of their delegates, but on 
that of private Hellenist brethren fleeing the persecution at Jerusalem. 
After much taking of counsel, and confirmation through the experience 
of St. Peter, with yet more confirmation from the vocation of St. Paul, 
St. Luke represents the apostolate-by-title as ranging itself behind the 
apostolate-by-fact, on this supremely important issue. And this is a 
phase of Christian history that receives no mention in this book. Dr. 
Farrer indeed so far disguises the initiative of the Xpioriavoi of 
Antioch as to call their share in the mission of Barnabas and Saul a 
mere ‘consenting’. St. Paul’s apostolate is an unacknowledged diffi- 
culty. If such things had multiplied, apostolic ministry would defy 
schematization. So Dr. Farrer will infer from 1 Cor. xv. 8, not just 
that the encounter on the Damascus road was latest in a series of 
authenticated visions of the Risen Jesus, but that no more such ‘in- 
terferences’ with the tradition of apostolate were to take place. On 
the other hand, it seems that even St. Paul’s apostolate must be pre- 
served from constitutional relations with that of his flock. So Dr. 
Farrer denies out of hand the possible identity of offenders in 2 Cor. 
ii and 1 Cor. v. For if the report that Titus brought back from 
Corinth was that the man neither had nor intended carnal knowledge 
of his step-mother, and was guilty of nothing worse than exciting base 
suspicions among those without, the apostle would have had to retreat 
as far from apostolic autocracy as his flock had to move in conformity 
with his judgement. 

Of the many good things which this essay contains, mention may be 
made of its emphasis on the ‘ministry’ of the household of Stephanas 
(1 Cor. xvi. 15, cf. 1 Clem. 42. iv). Certainly the liturgy of a bishop, 
flanked by Elders and served by deacons, resembles entertainment 
afforded by a householder with the help of his sons, at which the 
neighbour householders sit in the seats of honour. 

In the next essay, ‘Ministry in the Early Church’, Dom Gregory 
Dix not unnaturally takes the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus as 
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the starting-point for his survey. But is he right to take ye:porovia 
as necessarily meaning the sacramental laying of one man’s hands on 
another’s head? Is not its primary meaning the stretching forth of 
many hands to designate one for office? The answer to these questions 
may modify his argument more than once. Turner made the awkward 
observation that the first meaning to be attached to apostolic succession 
was not co-optation into a college of consecrators but succession in 
particular teaching chairs. Dom Gregory invokes a hypothetical ydpuopa 
5:SacKxadias linking the consecrating hands with the chair. But even 
so the simplicity of the theory of continuous tactual succession is dis- 
turbed. And if anyone will judge how far the chair made the bishop, 
while the people ‘recognized’ the man for the chair, he may ponder 
the story in the Passio Petri (Alexandrini) of Peter, despite the protests 
of his congregation, preaching seated on the footstool of the Evangelic 
throne, because of the ‘glory’ on the throne itself. 

Dom Gregory’s chief task, towards the common aim and end, is to 
lend probability to a generation of apostolici, linking the apostolate 
with the second-century episcopate. The pattern is provided by the 
Pastorals (admittedly pseudepigraphic and tendentious) whilst the con- 
stituent individuals must be sought among actual leaders in the 
Christianity of the second age, such as Clement and Polycarp. So 
Dom Gregory follows Rothe in construing 1 Clem. 44 to mean that 
the apostles empowered d:d5oxo. who should, on their decease, assume 
their powers of ordination. We must suppose them selected for this 
superior status from among the local éwicxomo: already ordained as 
such. Here is an interesting speculation, but the basis is very misty 
and precarious. And surely Dom Gregory stretches too far when 
(p. 264) he gathers Ignatius into his band of apostolic delegates by 
making him claim to be ‘the bishop of Syria’ (as if Ign. ad Rom. ii. 
2 read é€micxotos ris Lupias instead of éxricxomos Lvpias—meaning, 
in contrast with the Westerns whom he addresses, ‘the Syrian bishop’) ! 

Dr. Jalland, in ‘ Parity of ministers’, attributes the notion that Elders 
are one order with bishops to the devolution of the liturgical and 
pastoral functions of the latter. This does not explain, however, how 
Hippolytus and, a century later, Colluthus of Alexandria could suppose 
that, at need, episcopate was latent in presbyteral orders. Nor does 
Dr. Jalland turn aside to explore the doctrinal suppositions that led to 
the grant of fifteenth-century papal licences to priests to ordain. 

A criticism applicable to the work as a whole is that it postulates an 
order once established that went wrong, which we have to restore. It 
hardly glances at the possibility that the Ascended Lord may have 
seen fit at times to validate ministries irregular by any formal pattern 
known to men. Nevertheless Father Hebert attains a formula which 
leaves room for such contingencies and yet furthers admirably the aim 
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of the whole book. Episcopacy, he claims—and this is a hard claim 
to rebut—is the form of existing ministry most fully symbolic of that 
unity of the Church which extends through time and space. The 
Eucharist, as sacrament of unity, demands to be celebrated by that 
person whose office is most, of any available, representative of the 
Church’s unity. And in these considerations we seem to have ground 
enough for asking that all ministry in a reunited church shall be 
grafted to an episcopal stem; and this explicitly in reverence for Him 
whose acts we must neither abandon nor oppose. 

This book will no doubt revive much very old controversy. But 
it is good-tempered and courteous, and suggestive of new lines of 
thought. So there is at least reason to hope that it will lift controversy 
out of its worst ruts. W. TELFER 


Les Recherches sur les origines du symbole des apétres. J. DE GHELLINCK, 
S.J. Pp.x+279. Gembloux: Duculot; Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 
1946. 245. 

Tus book is without doubt the most thorough and complete work on 

the subject with which it deals—not, that is, directly the history 

of the Apostles’ Creed itself, but the extensive literature which the 
study of that history has evoked. This isa field in which Fr. de Ghellinck 
has made himself a master during several decades past, in the course 
of which he has studied and weighed practically every publication— 
book or article, great or small—that has treated even indirectly of the 

Apostles’ Creed since this first became the object of religious polemic 

or of serious historical research. His survey is almost an encyclopaedia 

of this literature, at least for the past hundred years, provided as it is 
not only with an exhaustive general index, but (as Appendix II) with 

a ‘Relevé chronologique’ in which every book, article, or review with 

any claim to notice (and they run to hundreds) is registered under the 

year of its appearance from 1842 to 1945. But the book itself can only 
be termed a relevé or catalogue in the sense of a reasoned catalogue, 
with judicious discussions and appreciations of the methods, arguments, 
and conclusions not only of the great leading authors, but of innumer- 
able others of less note yet often of real importance. The tone through- 
out is objective and impartial; there is not a line in the book that 
savours of polemic or apologetic. And here it may be remarked that 

British writers, though their total contribution has been relatively small 

in bulk, have (or if living would have) every reason to be content with 

the appreciations of their work, which is characterized as having in 
general a bon sens, a sanity, lucidity, and easy competence peculiar to 

‘les Scholars d’Angleterre’—Sanday, for instance, or Swete, or C. H. 

Turner, or A. E. Burn. 
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The history of research into the origins of the Apostles’ Creed is 
distributed over three periods or ‘ phases’, of unequal length and im- 
portance, and each with its own characteristics of method and approach : 
(1) from the middle of the fifteenth century to about the second half 
of the nineteenth; (2) that inaugurated by the works of Caspari and 
terminating with the First World War (1866 to 1914-18); (3) thence 
onward to 1945. 

The first and by far the longest of these periods, occupied mainly 
with polemic, produced almost nothing of permanent value until the 
discovery by Ussher (1647) of the forma antiquior of the Roman Symbol, 
or that in existence since the middle of the fourth century (now generally 
denoted by the letter R), a discovery which laid the foundation for all 
later researches. This first phase is considered in the first and shortest 
chapter of the book (pp. 18-36). 

The second chapter (pp. 37-110) deals with the second phase, 
initiated by the researches and studies of Caspari. This is the period 
which has given us the best-known names connected with the history 
of the Creeds, and of R in particular: Caspari himself, Harnack, Zahn, 
Kattenbusch, Burn, Loofs, all of whom receive the fullest attention. 
(It might have been expected that the Bibliothek der Symbole of A. Hahn 
(first ed. 1842) and the Harmonia Symbolica of C. A. Heurtley (1858) 
would have been assigned to this second period, but they are treated 
rather as closing the first—perhaps as being only collections.) 

The two main questions broached in this period were (1) the date 
to be assigned to R and (2) its relation to all Eastern creeds. Practi- 
cally all inquirers were agreed in placing the composition of R—almost 
totidem verbis, it would seem—not later than a.D. 150 (Harnack’s lower 
date), and many would take it back some thirty or even fifty years 
earlier. On the second question scholars were divided. For Harnack 
and Kattenbusch R was, in the words of Dr. Sanday (7.7-.S. i, p. 12): 

‘not a variety of a previously existing creed, but itself the oldest 

piece of creed-production, the starting-point of the whole develop- 

ment. ... They both believe that the Eastern creeds, as they have 
come down to us, are directly dependent upon the Western. They 
believe that the old Roman Creed was carried across to Antioch at 
the time of, or soon after, the settlement of the disputes in reference 

to Paul of Samosata, c. 272 A.D.’ 

Against this daring solution Dr. Sanday argued strongly (loc. cit.), and 
it is not suprising that it found little following. In view of evidence 
which has come to light since this theory was formulated, and is under- 
stood as pointing to the early existence of creed formulae of a shorter 
type than R, and independent of Rome, the idea of a parent Roman 
Symbol for all the world is now universally abandoned. And so we 
are brought to the third phase—the shortest in point of time but the 
most prolific in output (chapters iii and iv, pp. 111-220). 
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The names now most to the fore are those of Lietzmann (the chief 
spokesman for this, as Harnack was for the previous period), Holl, 
Jordan, Peitz, Haussleiter, and Dom Capelle. And the view now most in 
favour is that R is the resultant of a fusion of some short trinitarian 
formula with a more or less stereotyped Christological kerygma, on the 
Virgin Birth, Passion, Resurrection, &c. There is alsoa strong tendency 
to fix the date of this fusion somewhere about the year 200, perhaps 
rather later than earlier. Some have even assigned it to the episcopate 
of Zephyrinus, on the strength of the anti-Artemonite passage quoted 
by Eusebius (H.E. v. 28), the source of which is called by Theodoret 
the Little Labyrinth, identified by Lightfoot (rightly, as I am inclined 
to think) as a work of Hippolytus. The passage and its interpretation 
are discussed by Fr. de Ghellinck in his Appendix I, where, after noting 
certain difficulties attending the above view, he refuses to exclude it, 
and even appears to favour it. It is wholly rejected by Lietzmann, and 
I must say that it does not strike me as deserving of serious considera- 
tion. The short trinitarian and the Christological formulae were ex 
hypothesi long in existence side by side, and it is difficult to see what 
theological significance can be attached to the mere fusion of the two. 
The ‘fusion’ is actually found in the Creed of Hippolytus, and it is 
not likely that he would have adopted a new formula inspired by 
Callistus, the directing force behind Zephyrinus and his own detested 
rival. If then the fusion was effected at one coup, and by some one 
influential personage, it might with more reason be credited to 
Hippolytus himself. But his Creed is too nearly identical with R to 
be wholly independent of it. It would seem then either to represent, 
in substance and closely in form, an already existing Roman Symbol, 
or else to have been drawn up by Hippolytus before his breach 
with the Roman episcopate. The Roman Church would hardly have 
adopted, as a new departure, a document owing its origin to an anti- 
pope, or at least one in open schism, and have made this the basis of 
its official statement of the faith. But it cannot be said that the fusion 
hypothesis itself has yet been verified; it remains only a more or less 
plausible conjecture. 

Fr. de Ghellinck has written a very valuable and instructive book 
which no student of the Creeds should fail to have near at hand. A 
few inadvertences which have caught the eye may be noticed in the 
interests of a further edition. On p. 4, Voss, elsewhere correctly called 
‘Gerard Jean’, appears as ‘Isaac’. On p. 12 and elsewhere (see the 
index) J. R. Gasquet, author of two articles in the Dublin Review 
(1888-9), is identified with Dom, later Cardinal, Gasquet; he was in 
fact the Cardinal’s brother, a layman and medical doctor—a very 
pardonable error. More unaccountable is the curious lapse by which 
the great Caspari (Carl Paul) is invariably called ‘Jean Paul’, or his 
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initials given as ‘J. P.’ (pp. 36, 39, &c.). On p. 37 ‘G. Turner’ isa 
mere misprint for ‘C. (i.e. C. H.) Turner’. In the index and elsewhere 
G. E. W. Ommanney’s name wants the second ‘n’—a mistake perhaps 
derived from Kattenbusch (see Sanday in the 7.7.S. iii, p. 21). In the 
index under ‘ Heurtley’ two references are given to the ‘ Relevé chrono- 
logique ’, viz. under the years 1854 and 1858; the latter is the correct 
date for the first edition of Harmonia Symbolica, but in the ‘Relev. 
chron.’ it is placed under 1854. I do not find any mention of Heurtley’s 
other useful collection, the De Fide et Symbolo, which reached at least 
a fourth edition (in 1889). R. H. CONNOLLY 


Les premiéres confessions de foi chrétiennes, par OscAR CULLMANN. 
Pp. 55. (Cahiers de la revue d’histoire et de philosophie religieuses, 
No. 30.) Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 1943. 18 fr. 


M. CULLMANN’s first work on early creeds was published in 1937, ina 
thoughtful and too little-known article in the Revue d'histoire et de 
philosophie religieuses. This present study is more thorough and detailed, 
and puts forward several fresh, if not always acceptable, points of view. 
Its object is to probe what M. Cullmann calls the pre-history of creeds 
and to lay bare the primitive confessions of which evidence survives 
in the pages of the New Testament. Much has already been done in 


this field by A. Seeberg, H. Lietzmann, P. Feine, and others, but 
M. Cullmann’s approach is more imaginative and on a broader front, 
and the material he handles is fuller. 

Like most modern writers, he is satisfied that the Church was a 
believing, conféssing body from the start. Where he breaks new ground 
is in his investigation of the Sitz im Leben of the earliest confessions. 
No fewer than five situations, he thinks, were calculated to provoke 
the emergence of creeds—baptism and the catechetical instruction 
preceding it, liturgy and preaching, exorcism, the trial of Christians 
before judges, and anti-heretical polemic. His examination of the New 
Testament passages bearing on these is full and interesting. He is 
most original in his treatment of confessions made under persecution, 
though it remains doubtful whether he is not over-straining the evidence 
in arguing that such situations lent themselves to a distinctive type of 
formulary. Curiously enough, he seems to misunderstand the way in 
which baptismal creeds took shape, saying that ‘the symbol became 
the basis of the catechetical instruction preceding baptism’. In fact 
it was just the other way about, the catechetical instruction supplying 
the material for the baptismal questions and answers. 

An important chapter is devoted to the structure of the formularies 
revealed in the New Testament and their evolution. Quite correctly, 
he emphasizes the predominance of christological, one-clause state- 
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ments: bipartite confessions are occasionally discernible, but tripartite 
ones do not make an appearance until the middle of the second century. 
His analysis of the New Testament texts is on the whole excellent, and 
he has the merit of avoiding dogmatism. After establishing that the 
infant Church considered the proclamation of Christ to be the essence 
of every confession, he faces the question how bipartite, and eventually 
tripartite, confessions developed. The former, he thinks, were necessi- 
tated by the desire to present the faith to pagans who did not share 
the Jewish belief in the oneness of God. The latter he traces to the 
fact that creeds were used in baptism, and baptism owed its efficacy 
to, and thus suggested, the Spirit. Though ably presented, the argu- 
ment is far-fetched, and seems unnecessary; it overlooks the obvious 
and easy explanation. The Trinitarian idea was present in Christian 
thought from the start, and, as a matter of fact, has left a deeper 
imprint on the pages of the New Testament than M. Cullmann acknow- 
ledges. Sooner or later it was bound to be made explicit. 

In the last chapter M. Cullmann abandons the field of credal analysis 
proper, and summarizes his conclusions as to the essence of the faith 
of the primitive Church. He decides that the development of the 
christological into tripartite, Trinitarian formularies ‘a faussé, en 
derniére analyse, malgré tout, l’interprétation de l’essence du christian- 
isme’. The all-essential faith in Christ is wedged between articles less 
distinctive and of less import. This would seem somewhat paradoxical 
to anyone who reflects (a) on the profound connexion between early 
Christianity and Judaism, with its insistence on God as the creator of 
heaven and earth, and (b) on the vivid experience of the Spirit which 
was a feature of the first decades. 

M. Cullmann’s book raises a number of questions, and some of its 
conclusions will arouse sharp disagreement. It is, however, a contribu- 
tion of first-rate importance to the study of creeds. An unexpected 
weakness is the seeming one-sidedness of the bibliography to which 
he has had access. He is, of course, familiar with the recent work of 
Holl, Harnack, and Lietzmann. On the other hand, he makes no 
reference to that of Lebreton, Connolly, Capelle, and von Dobschiitz; 
and he is apparently unaware that writers other than Harnack and his 
school have shown a juster appreciation of the achievement of P. Feine. 


L’Hellénisme de saint Clément de Rome et le Paulinisme, par Louis 
SANDERS. Pp. xxxi+ 182. (Studia Hellenistica, No. 2.) Louvain: 
in Bibliotheca Universitatis, 1943. 


THE traditional view of I Clement has been that it is a document steeped 
in Judaeo-Christian ideas and exhaling at best a negative Paulinism. 
Popularized by Lightfoot and Harnack, this interpretation is as old as 
Renan. According to M. Sanders, who traces its rise and dissemination, 
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it is a fictitious construction arbitrarily imposed on the epistle by the 
Tiibingen School, which saw in it a meeting-ground of the two opposing 
strains struggling for dominance in the early Church. In reality, he 
contends, the sources of the author’s ideas are largely hellenistic, and 
the note which sounds through the epistle is authentically Pauline. 
To justify this revolutionary hypothesis M. Sanders undertakes 
an exhaustive analysis, mainly literary, of a number of key-passages. 
Thus he examines the panegyric of St. Paul in ch. v, arguing that both 
the language and the thought derive from the contemporary diatribe. 
Similarly ch. liv, with its invitation to voluntary exile, for all its 
citation of Old Testament precedents, is much more reminiscent of the 
teaching of Seneca and Epictetus than of anything in Judaism. Again, 
there are phrases scattered throughout the letter which echo the hel- 
lenistic gnosis of the first century, while chs. xx and xxxiii reflect Stoic 
ethical ideals. As regards Paulinism, M. Sanders suggests that it is mis- 
leading to concentrate exclusively, as previous students have usually 
done, on chs. xxxii and xxxiii; a close dependence on St. Paul is 
disclosed in what Clement has to say about the general resurrection, 
in the long catalogue of vices included in ch. xxxv, in his treatment 
of the unity of the members of the body in ch. xxxvii, and in the 
remarkable hymn to charity in chs. xlviii-xlix. As for chs. xxxii and 
xxxiii, the widespread view that they make use of some of the language 
of St. Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith while losing, or even per- 
verting, the spirit of his teaching rests on a mistaken reading of the text. 
M. Sanders is by no means easy to read; his book has far too much 
the air of the turgid doctoral thesis. His argument is loaded with an 
immense and often quite irrelevant apparatus of learning, and many 
of the parallels from hellenistic literature which he accumulates are 
far-fetched, not to say misleading. Nevertheless he must be considered 
to have demonstrated his main point, that Clement’s dependence is on 
a hellenistic rather than on a Jewish background. His appraisal of the 
influence of St. Paul is also convincing. Whether he is as successful 
in showing that Clement fully entered into and understood the spirit 
of the Apostle is less certain; different readers will assess his evidence 
differently. But his book is, in the true sense of the term, a work of 
re-orientation, and future students of J Clement will have to reckon 
with its conclusions. J. N. D. Ketiy 


Clément d’Alexandrie, Introduction a l'étude de sa pensée religieuse a 
partir de l’Ecriture, by CLraup— Monpésert. Pp. 278. Paris: 
Aubier, 1944. 

Tuis study of Clement of Alexandria, and of the influence of Scripture 

upon his religious thought, is interesting and valuable not only for 
XLVIII R 
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the light which it throws, from an important and hitherto comparatively 
neglected direction, upon a fascinating and somewhat enigmatic 
personality in the history of the early Church; but also as a symptom 
of a new trend in Patristic studies, the renewed interest in the methods 
and principles of scriptural exegesis employed by early Christian writers, 
and in the influence of scriptural exegesis upon the development of 
Christian doctrine. 

In the last century, when the application of the methods of historical 
criticism to the interpretation of scripture was being confidently 
developed—perhaps over-confidently, though certainly fruitfully—the 
prevalent attitude to the biblical exegesis of the Fathers and indeed to 
the traditional Christian understanding of the Bible was, at any rate 
in certain circles, what may not unfairly be characterized as a blend 
of condescension and incomprehension. It was too readily assumed 
that the new techniques provided a key to the understanding of scrip- 
ture so effective that the traditional exegesis could safely be set aside. 
But now historical criticism is itself being criticized as inadequate for 
the fullest understanding of scripture, and that too in places where its 
influence seemed dominant. One result of this is the renewed interest 
in Patristic interpretation of the Bible, and this interest should be 
powerfully stimulated by Dr. Mondésert’s sympathetic yet critical 
study of Clement, even among those outside its author’s communion. 

The book gives what is in fact a fuller study of Clement than the 
title would lead one to suppose, for the examination of the influence 
of scripture upon his religious thought only occupies Part Three, some 
67 pages, or rather less than a quarter of the total length of the book. 
But the title is justified by the strictly introductory character of Parts 
One and Two, which does not, however, mean that they have not a 
considerable interest of their own. . 

After an introduction, in which the author remarks upon the over- 
emphasis upon the philosophical, at the expense of the theological, 
aspect of Clement’s writings, and upon the consequent neglect of the 
study of his use of scripture and of its importance for him, he devotes 
the two chapters which form his Part One to the preliminary studies 
of the intellectual and spiritual environment of Clement and to the 
place of ‘esoterism’ in his thought. The former of these gives a vivid 
exposition of the bizarre intellectual and religious life of the second 
century A.D., which had its focus in Alexandria; of the position and 
beliefs of those to whom Clement may be supposed to have addressed 
his works, particularly the ‘Protrepticus’ and the ‘ Paedogogus’; and 
of the temperament and intellect of Clement himself. The latter 
discusses and defines the meaning which Clement gives to the term 
‘gnosis’, and the sense in which Clement can himself be described as 
a ‘gnostic’. His conclusion is that (p. 61): 
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‘il n’y a, chez Clément, qu’une attitude ésotérique, et non pas un 
ésotérisme proprement dit: il se référe 4 une doctrine secréte, il 
croit la posséder, mais rien, dans toute son ceuvre, ne permet de 
penser qu'il la détient, et qu’il la cache dans un langage dont il 
faudrait avoir la clef.’ 

The Second Part deals with Clement’s treatment of scripture, his 
doctrine of inspiration, his exegetical methods, and kindred topics. The 
author brings out clearly how deeply versed Clement was in the sacred 
writings, and how naturally he works their words and phrases into the 
fabric of his own compositions, so that in some passages these are little 
more than a catena of scriptural texts and allusions. Dr. Mondésert 
has some judicious comments on Clement’s exegetical methods. With- 
out either joining in the sweeping condemnation of his exegesis as 
‘allegorical’ and hopelessly arbitrary and fanciful, or failing to stress 
the dangers inherent in allegorical methods, he claims, with full 
justification, that (p. 123): 

“Chercher a comprendre le texte sacré, Clément ne l’entend donc 
pas d’une réflexion débridée, capricieuse ou désordonnée, qui se 
perdrait en élucubrations plus ou moins vaines; il veut, sur 
l’Ecriture, un travail intellectuel sérieux . . .’ 

But it still remains a question whether this travail intellectuel 
sérieux is fundamentally sound. The author notes, it is true, that 
Clement, particularly in controversy with heretics, enunciates certain 
excellent rules of exegesis (pp. 126 ff.). One must, however, add that, 
in common with other Christian writers more or less his con- 
temporaries—Irenaeus, for example, or Origen—Clement is better at 
formulating such rules than at putting them into practice. But in spite 
of this failing Clement, as Dr. Mondésert notes, never loses the sense 
of the importance of the actual events narrated in either the historical 
books of the Old Testament or the Gospels. This, one may add, he 
probably acquired, consciously or unconsciously, from the Fourth 
Gospel, which certainly influenced him profoundly in other ways. 
The curious and characteristic double emphasis found in that Gospel 
upon the events narrated, as having spiritual value only because they 
actually happened, and yet as having no value at all apart from their 
spiritual interpretation, may fairly be ascribed also to Clement, and 
distinguishes him from Philo, for whom the historicity of the events 
he allegorizes appears to bea matter of indifference. This Dr. Mondésert 
recognizes (p. 143): 

‘le sens typique ou allégorique ou symbolique (qu’on ne se laisse 
pas duper par un vocabulaire mal fixé) n’a valeur que si le fait ou le 
texte historique sur lequel il est bas¢, a lui-méme une valeur ferme, 
s'il résiste et ne s’évapore pas en un mythe, ou en une fable, au sens 
strict de ces mots.’ 


In his Third Part, the examination of the influence of scripture on 
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Clement’s theology, Dr. Mondésert recognizes that exegesis is not 
Clement’s primary interest (p. 236): 

‘tout en ayant des régles d’interprétation scripturaire et un certain 
sens de la méthode critique, il n’est pas non plus exégéte par principe 
comme le sera Origéne.’ 

This makes all the more impressive the extent to which his study 
of scripture has influenced Clement’s thought. Dr. Mondésert sums 
this up in the following passages: 

p. 239, ‘il doit ala Bible sa haute idée du Dieu personnel, créateur 
de tout, maitre de la vie et de la mort, unique et saint, source de 
toute intelligence et de toute sagesse, juge du monde’, 

and (p. 264), ‘. . . Clément a subi profondément l’influence de 
l’Ecriture, et cette influence sur lui est aussi incontestable que celle 
de Platon. Sans vouloir anticiper sur une étude que nous n’avons pas 
faite, on peut signaler que le Prologue de S. Jean a certainement 
orienté, précisé et enrichi sa conception du Logos, d’ou qu’elle lui 
soit venue; et qu’aux épitres de S. Paul il doit trés probablement 
quelque chose du caractére dramatique et historique qu’il a donné 
a son histoire religieuse de l"humanité, ou qu’il préte a la destinée 
personnelle de chacun.’ 

If there is a criticism which may be made of such an admirable treat- 
ment of its subject, it is that in this Third Part the author does not 
really discuss the question, of vital interest for any deep understanding 
of the development of Christian doctrine, whether Clement’s theology 
as a whole can be regarded as a valid re-statement of the truths of the 
biblical revelation: whether or not his ‘Stromateis’ are only too true 
to their title and nothing more than a patchwork of biblical texts and 
philosophical commonplaces. 

But an author must be allowed to decide the limits of his own work, 
and it would be ungenerous to conclude on a note of complaint, for 
Dr. Mondésert is entitled to our very real gratitude for an illuminating 
introduction to the study of the religious thought of Clement of 
Alexandria. J. N. SANDERS 


Studien zu den Briefen des hl. Basilius, by ANDERS CAVALLIN. Lund: 
Gleerupska Universitetsbokhandeln, 1944. 


Tuis highly competent piece of work by a Swedish scholar, printed 
on the thinnest of war-time paper and with margins comparable in 
their skimpiness with those of the MS. of the Corbie canons,’ has 
arisen out of studies preparatory to an edition of that ‘ ausnehmend 
vielseitige und fesselnde Lektiire’, the Epistles of St. Basil. Dr. Cavallin 
has been hampered by the restrictions of the last few years, which (as 
Patristic students know to their cost) are too slowly disappearing, 


? Par. lat. 12097; cf. C. H. Turner in this JouRNAL, 30 (1928-9), p. 225. 
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but his notable qualifications—an uncommon erudition and philo- 
logical equipment, much patience, and a very clear sense of purpose— 
have more than outweighed these hindrances and led to some genuine 
discoveries and advances. 

The history of the printed text of St. Basil’s Epistles is soon told. 
After the Aldine edition of 1499 there came several editions in the 
sixteenth century, most of them not of much consequence. The next 
important stage was the Paris edition of 1618, in which for the first 
time St. Basil’s works were given with a measure of completeness. 
Rather more than a hundred years later, the Paris edition was super- 
seded by that of the Benedictines, J. Garnier and P. Maran, issued in 
1721-30, and at this point the printed text remained until the present 
century. It was reprinted in a more convenient form at Paris (apud 
Gaume fratres) in 1839 and somewhat later by J. P. Migne. More 
recently there has appeared the edition of the Letters by Dr. R. J. 
Deferrari in the Loeb series.‘ Much the most important previous 
study of the text of the Letters was the work of the Abbé J. Bessiéres, 
originally published, with notes by C. H. Turner, in the pages of 
this JOURNAL.’ 

It may be convenient to note here some of Dr. Cavallin’s main 
conclusions. 

1. He has put much work into the classification of the MSS. 
In contrast with Bessiéres, who based his classification mainly on the 
order of the Epistles in the MSS., Dr. Cavallin relies on the textual 
variants. Before the breakdown of communications through the War, 
Dr. Cavallin had happily become possessed of a complete collation 
of P (Patmos 57) which he had himself made at the Monastery of 
St. John, and of a set of photographs of M (Marcianus 61). English 
scholars will note with satisfaction that their country has been allowed 
to make a small contribution towards these researches by providing 
Dr. Cavallin during the late War with some information about 
Baroccianus 121 (Cavallin’s H). Other evidence carefully studied 
included the critical edition of the Berlin Papyrus 6795, first published 
by H. Landwehr in 1884. But Dr. Cavallin’s researches have been 
circumscribed at many points by the textual evidence of the older 
editions, with the persisting uncertainty how far conclusions can be 
drawn when a MS. is not cited in the apparatus. 

By this separate route, Dr. Cavallin reaches results which agree 
closely with those of Bessiéres. He has shown good grounds for 
dividing the prize between P and M to which H would seem to be 
only slightly inferior. To illustrate his thesis he examines thirty-five 
instances (not thirty-four, p. 28) in detail, followed by a long list of 
others in which the grounds of preference are left to the inference 


* 4 vols., 1926-34. * Vols. xxi-xxiii. 
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of the reader. Not all of the cases are equally convincing. Thus the 
yuvaxav in Ep. 55 (Def. 1, p. 348, 3), addressed to the presbyter 
Gregory (not ‘Paregorius’ of the editors, including Deferrari, and 
the dictionaries, which is only a textual corruption), can be at least 
as easily explained as a smoothing of an original yuva:xds, but in 
general Dr. Cavallin’s case seems established. 

2. Dr. Cavallin has expended a great deal of ammunition (perhaps 
too much) on the edition of St. Basil’s Letters in the Loeb Classics. 
It is clear that scholars had been too uncritical in their acceptance of 
it. As a contribution towards the correct text it is virtually worthless, 
and Dr. Cavallin has proved its defects and limitations up to the 
hilt. It takes over uncorrected many of the errors of the older 
editions and also introduces new ones, and it seems clear that 
Dr. Deferrari would have done well to leave textual-critical matters 
alone. A number of inaccuracies in Dr. Deferrari’s translation are 
also noted. But perhaps a word may be allowed on the other side. 
It is through Dr. Deferrari’s extended labours that we now possess 
St. Basil’s Letters in readable English and in a handy edition. And 
with Patristic texts there are, of course, standards and standards. 
Would that we possessed most of Basil’s fellow-Cappadocian, Gregory 
of Nyssa, in a text equal to that of the Loeb Basil! Even Dr. Cavallin 
pays an unwitting tribute to Dr. Deferrari by adopting his text as his 
working basis. 

3- Coming to matters of authorship, Dr. Cavallin puts up a very 
strong case for ascribing Ep. 38 to Gregory of Nyssa. The matter is 
one of considerable importance in view of its well-known discussion 
of Hypostasis and Ousia and its place in the history of Christian 
dogma. (Dr. G. L. Prestige, who takes its Basilian authorship for 
granted, has}seven references to it in God in Patristic Thought.) Its 
Gregorian authorship is defended chiefly on considerations of language, 
style, and theological affinities, notably some very close parallels with 
Gregory’s Contra Eunomium. Characteristic of Gregory of Nyssa 
also is its elaborated development of an illustration from the rainbow. 
With his keen interest in natural phenomena, Gregory digresses more 
suo far beyond what the argument requires. As Dr. Cavallin notes, 
its Gregorian authorship also finds some support in the MSS. It may 
thus in future take its place with Ep. 16 (which, as F. Diekamp first 
noted, is nothing but an extract from Gregory’s Contra Eunomium, 
10) and Ep. 189 as a further Gregorian item in the Basilian corpus. 

4. Dr. Cavallin has also made a close study of Epp. 169-71, the 
source of our knowledge of Glycerius and his strange history and 
band of maidens. Traditionally all three Epistles have been ascribed 
to Basil. On the basis of stylistic considerations, supplemented by 
the requirements of geography, Dr. Cavallin shows good grounds for 
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attributing them to St. Gregory Nazianzen and for holding that 
Epp. 169 and 171 were addressed to St. Basil. He suggests that they 
date from the lifetime of St. Gregory Nazianzen’s father (‘Gregory 
Nazianzen the Elder’, d. 374), and that they were written by the son 
on his father’s behalf. Their address to Basil would readily explain 
their presence in the Basilian corpus. 

Dr. Cavallin’s details about Bodl. Miscell. 38 are not quite accurate. 
As is correctly stated on pp. 89f., these three Epistles occur here in 
two places. In neither case, however, is the Benedictine order 
followed. At their first occurrence, i.e. among the Basilian Letters, 
the order is 169, 171, 170, whereas when they reappear among the 
Epistles of St. Gregory Nazianzen it is 170, 169, 171. It is also 
clear from examination of the MS. that no importance attaches to 
their ascription to Basil, alleged for this MS. by the Cologne edition 
of Greg. Naz. of 1690." For though against each of these Epistles on 
their second occurrence, i.e. in the Gregorian corpus, a hand has 
added the name of Basil in the margin, this is obviously a later 
addition (and the MS. itself is no earlier than 1547). The addition is 
almost certainly a scribal note added solely to bring the authorship 
into conformity with that in the Basilian corpus earlier. 

5. Dr. Cavallin also argues cogently that Ep. 44, addressed to 
a fallen monk, cannot be the work of Basil. Its ‘commatic’ style, 
without the occurrence of a single pév, and its constant employment 
of anaphoras, mark it as the work of a much inferior writer. Its style 
has, indeed, some affinities here and there with that of St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, but the Epistle quite fails to reflect his personality. 
Cavallin suggests that it is the work of an imitator of that Gregory. 

The study is an excellent illustration of the tasks still pressing for 
solution in the Christian literature of the middle and later Patristic 
period and of the rewards that await those who will apply themselves 
with purpose and patience. It also well illustrates that the way to 
success is by rigidly limiting the field of investigation. Dr. Cavallin 
has not shrunk from omitting all reference to many of the familiar 
problems connected with the Basilian Letters. The genuineness of the 
correspondence with Libanius and Loofs’s defence of the Benedictine 
chronology based on the correspondence with Eustathius of Sebaste 
are passed over altogether. Patristic scholars will certainly look 
forward to further contributions from one who has such a clear sense 
of the method of advancing Patristic scholarship. F. L. Cross 


* So Cavallin, p. 89. 
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Les Origines de Prime, par Dom Jacques Frocer, moine de Solesmes. 

Pp. 132, in-8°. Rome: Edizioni Liturgiche, 1946. 

Depuis |’étude de Pargoire, en 1898, sur l’Heure de Prime, on est 
resté sur l’impression que tout avait été dit, et bien dit, sur ce sujet. 
Le livre de Dom Froger nous dévoile les lacunes du travail de Pargoire 
et renouvelle de fond en comble l’histoire des origines de Prime et, 
conséquemment, de Laudes. 

Tout repose sur l’exacte compréhension des Livres II et III des 
Institutions de Cassien, dont tout le monde s’accorde 4 reconnaitre la 
lecture difficile. Dans son premier chapitre, l’auteur fait méthodique- 
ment et non sans mérite, ]’exégése de Cassien: dés qu’on éclaire chaque 
texte des Institutions par son contexte, tant général que particulier, il 
en ressort clairement que la novella solemnitas dont Cassien parle sans 
cesse, n’est pas l’heure de Prime, mais celle de Laudes; Pargoire avait 
simplement oublié de se demander si Cassien parlait vraiment de 
Prime; il l’avait admis d’emblée comme un point de départ évident. 
Dom Froger, du reste, est loin d’étre un innovateur: dans un chapitre 
consacré a l’histoire de l’interprétation de Cassien, il montre que tout 
le moyen 4ge avait vu juste; c’est seulement depuis Dominique Soto, 
écrivant en 1554, que les modernes ont cru pouvoir distinguer deux 
offices, ceux de Laudes et de Prime, dans l’unique novella solemnitas 
de Cassien, mais sans que personne ait soumis le probléme a une in- 
vestigation méthodique. 

Et l’histoire de Prime, a laquelle l’auteur consacre tout le chapitre 
II, est en parfait accord avec le silence de Cassien 4 son égard; l’office 
de Prime, encore inconnu au temps de Cassien, reste inconnu dans 
tous les pays jusqu’a une date aussi tardive que le début du vi® siécle. 
C’est seulement 4 cette époque qu’apparait Prime, et d’abord en Occi- 
dent. 

Les conséquences sont importantes. D’un cété, l’office de Laudes 
n’a pas l’ancienneté qu’on se plaisait 4 imaginer: il est né dans les 
années de jeunesse de Cassien, en un monastére de Bethléem; et le 
récit de Cassien s’accorde avec ce que l’histoire nous dit, par ailleurs, 
de l’origine des Laudes. C’est des Vigiles, non des Laudes, que nous 
parlent certains témoins antérieurs, par exemple, Eusébe de Césarée. 
D’un autre cété, la naissance de |’office de Prime doit étre ramenée 
au début du vi® siécle, et en Italie ou Provence d’abord. — Dom 
Froger nous a donné beaucoup plus que n’annongait le titre de son 
livre; en dehors de Prime et de Laudes, il a da aborder certains 
points touchant les autres Heures de |’Office. 

Enfin, il est une conséquence assez inattendue, mais qui découle 
inéluctablement de cet exposé et revét une singuliére importance a 
’heure actuelle. Si l’histoire atteste clairement que |’office de Prime 
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est né seulement au début du vit siécle, il s’ensuit que tout document 
non daté qui parle de Prime, est nécessairement postérieur au début 
du vi® siécle; l’auteur a donné plusieurs exemples (p. 102 n.), et la 
Regula Magistri est du nombre. Celle-ci étant un document non daté, 
l’auteur ne pouvait pas s’en servir pour apporter une date dans 
Vhistoire de Prime. Et nous pensons qu’il a fort bien fait. C’est le 
processus inverse qui doit étre employé ici: c’est l’histoire de Prime 
qui va servir 4 poser une date avant laquelle la Regula Magistri ne 
peut avoir été écrite. Ceux qui ont déja pris position en assignant a 
la Reg. Mag. une date antérieure au vi® siécle auront le droit de 
chercher a ébranler les conclusions du livre Les origines de Prime ; 
pour y parvenir, c’est toute l’histoire de Prime qu’il leur faudra refaire ; 
si, comme nous le pensons, ils n’y peuvent réussir, ils sauront faire 
ceuvre vraiment scientifique en partant du connu 4 I’inconnu, ici, en 
posant comme premiére date possible de la Reg. Mag. l’époque a 
laquelle l’office de Prime apparait dans l’histoire. 

Souhaitons que les monographies suivantes ne comportent presque 
plus de fautes d’impression et qu’un Index, des noms et sujets, si bref 
soit-il, vienne en doubler la valeur pratique. Louis Brou 


Die Zusammenarbeit der Renaissance—Papste mit den Tiirken, by HaNs 
PFEFFERMANN. Pp. xii+256. Mondial Verlag A. G.: Winterthur, 
1946. 

THE subject of this thesis is the decline of the crusading spirit and the 

acceptance by the Christian powers of the Turks as a factor in European 

diplomacy. In particular the author discusses the efforts of successive 
popes to utilize the Turks for the furtherance of their temporal interests 
and the enhancement of their prestige, in the century which lies between 
the accession of Pius II (1458) and the death of Paul IV (1559). He 
begins by sketching the condition of the Ottoman power, after the 
capture of Constantinople had set the seal on a century of expansion 
in Europe. Strict discipline, efficient training and equipment, and a 
well-organized commissariat made the Turkish military machine 
formidable, whilst strong central government and good finance secured 
to the subjects of the Sultan such peace and freedom from oppression as 
were the envy of the inhabitants of Christian states. Neither militarily 
nor politically were the European powers a match for the Turks, and 
the sense of a united Christian Commonwealth had lost itself amid 
national rivalries. The scant success which attended the crusading 
movements of the age inclined rulers, already associated with the Turks 
through trade, towards treating with the infidel rather than waging war 
onhim. The policy of the popes underwent a like change to that of the 
secular princes. If as spiritual heads of Christendom they still strove to 
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marshall Europe in a crusade, as temporal rulers they saw the advan- 
tages of gaining the Turk as an ally. According to Herr Pfeffermann the 
first step in this direction was taken by Pius II. He holds that Pius 
had no thought of converting Mahomet II, and that his famous letter 
urging him to embrace the Christian faith was a mere pretence for 
opening diplomatic relations with him. Such a view does less than 
justice to Pius II’s genuine crusading ardour, nor does it take into 
account his humanistic faith in the power of eloquence to move the 
world and bring even the conversion of the Sultan within the bounds of 
possibility. His successors were moved by less lofty aims, and, with 
their interests concentrated upon the temporal power in Italy, they were 
prompt to take advantage of the stroke of fortune which placed Djem, 
the brother and rival of Bajazet II, in Christian hands. During the six 
years that the popes acted as his jailer (1489-95), receiving an annual 
payment of 40,000 ducats from the Sultan for so doing, Djem was an 
instrument for drawing together the pope and the Turk. Charles VIII’s 
invasion of Italy, with the expressed intention of proceeding against 
Constantinople, enabled Alexander VI to appeal to the Sultan for aid 
against acommon enemy. The two were sworn friends and allies until 
Djem’s death, and the failure of Charles VIII to hold Naples severed 
their interests. In the sixteenth century Paul III and Paul IV, struggling 
against the preponderance of the Emperor Charles V in Italy, in turn 
solicited the aid of Soliman the Magnificent. As Herr Pfefferman 
rightly observes, it was not the fault of the Papacy that the Turks did 
not invade Italy. 

An interesting chapter deals with the attitude towards the Turks of 
the protagonists in the Reformation struggle. Catholics and Protestants 
alike maintained that the offences of their adversaries against the 
Christian faith were more heinous than those of the Turks. Parallel 
pronouncements are quoted from Cardinal Farnese and Luther, the 
one declaring that the Turks were better than the Protestants, the 
other condemning the pope as worse than the Turks. The Ottoman 
advance on the eastern borders of the Empire, however, stirred German 
patriotism. Thus Luther’s preaching alternated between depicting the 
Turks as God’s scourge for sin, which it was impious to resist, and 
urging the political necessity of a Turkish war to be led by the Emperor 
and not by the pope. The rulers of Europe ;were at one in treating 
the Turkish problem from the political rather than from the religious 
angle. Nevertheless public opinion disapproved their readiness to ally 
with the infidel. Francis I, who alone among Christian princes ex- 
tracted substantial aid from Soliman in his rivalry with Charles V, 
found himself looked upon as the black sheep of Europe. The excuses 
which he made for the Franco-Turkish alliance, and the willingness, 
which he expressed at intervals, to go on a crusade, testify to his con- 
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sciousness that he was flying in the face of tradition. To this tradition 
the altered situation after 1559 enabled the European powers to return. 
France was at peace with the Hapsburgs; Spain and the Papacy were 
united in their championship of the Counter-Reformation. The popes, 
who had failed to enlist Turkish aid in time of need, returned to their 
crusading policy, which was to bear fruit in the triumph of Christian 
arms at Lepanto (1571). 

Herr Pfeffermann draws his material almost entirely from secondary 
authorities, and the quotations from the sources which he derives from 
them betray his unfamiliarity with the originals. Extracts from Pius II’s 
letters are drawn, not from the easily accessible collections of his works, 
but from various modern writers, and no use is made of his Commentarii, 
a work of first importance for his outlook on life. Details, given on 
pp. 68-70, of the project of George Podiebrad, the Hussite King of 
Bohemia, for a secular crusade are wrongly said to be contained in the 
Mémoires of Philippe de Commines. References to Il Principe of 
Machiavelli and Guicciardinni’s Storia d’Italia, cited simply as Machi- 
avelli and Guichardin, convey the impression that these industrious 
writers were responsible only for a single work apiece. Blemishes such 
as these, including the absence of an index, detract from the value as 
a work of scholarship of a well-written and interesting book. 

C. M. Apy 


The Complete Works of Saint Teresa de Fesus, translated and edited 
by E. ALLIson Peers from the critical edition of P. SILveRIO DE 
Santa Teresa, C.D. 3 vols. Pp. xlviii+ 367, xxvi+420, xxiii+ 
408. London: Sheed and Ward, 1946. £3. 3s. od. 


PROFESSOR PEERs’s translation of the works of Saint Teresa includes 
the matter of vols. i-vi of P. Silverio’s edition (Burgos, 1915 ff.): 
Life, Spiritual Relations, Way of Perfection, Interior Castle, Con- 
ceptions of the Love of God, Book of Foundations, Poems, &c. The 
letters included in vols. vii-ix have been deferred, at least for the 
present, since most of them are available to English readers in the 
version by the Benedictines of Stanbrook (1919-24). That rendering 
does not contain some of the correspondence made available by 
P. Silverio, but a second reason for delay is found in the hope that 
the civil commotions of Spain may have released new material, since 
the appearance of so much of the Epistolario is due to previous 
spoliations of monasteries. P. Silverio’s edition is based on autographs 
or facsimiles of autographs, and its text is superior to those of editiones 
principes. Professor Peers follows his authority steadily throughout 
the three volumes until he reaches the Appendix of ‘Documents 
illustrative of the life, works and virtues of Saint Teresa’. These are 
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quite other than those given by P. Silverio in his sixth volume, and 
are chosen so as to give an idea of the impression made by the saint 
upon those of her contemporaries who knew her best. 

Professor Peers contributes a Select Bibliography of editions, 
translations, and critical works, and five Indexes: subjects, figures of 
speech, scriptural citations, persons, and places. He also gives pre- 
fatory matter in each volume. The translator’s Preface is, naturally, 
his own. It is followed by Teresan fasti, and a ‘General Introduc- 
tion to the works of St. Teresa’. This latter is (like the particular 
introductions to various books and the annotations) condensed from 
the more discursive introductions of P. Silverio, matter belonging 
wholly to the translator being placed in square brackets. 

A phrase in P. Silverio’s ‘ Preliminares’, which I should have liked 
to see transferred into the English, is that ‘Mysticism is in part an 
experimental branch of knowledge’. It has a bearing upon the line of 
attack taken by Professor Praz in Unromantic Spain (1929). He was 
anxious to distinguish between religious feeling, asceticism, and 
mysticism, and thereby to reduce the roll of mystics in Spain. ‘In 
short (his Mr. Narrowgate affirmed), I stick to the definition of mystic 
life given by pseudo-Dionysius: the three characters of passivity, 
obscurity, dispossession, ought to be recognisable.’ That may be so, 
but it misses the point. For what we encounter in St. Teresa is not 
what ought to be, but what actually was the experience of one soul. 
The assurance of this actuality is in her style. It comes straight off 
the experiment itself, without any co-ordination or correction; rough, 
vivid, sturdy, elliptical, ungrammatical. It is even part of this assur- 
ance that some sentences should be beyond interpretation, quite 
incoherent. We do not always immediately translate our experiences 
into coherent statements. With St. Teresa there is no frontier drawn 
between asceticism and mysticism, and both are particularizations of 
her general religious life. Sharp distinctions belong to theory only; 
the Teresan evidence is that the religious states are interlocked. 

Strictly speaking, this style which is part of the evidence of her 
veracity is untranslatable. Professor Peers gives a summary of the 
reasons for this in vol. i, pp. xviii-xxii, and the reader is sufficiently 
warned. As well as giving a definite sense where none is defined in 
the original, he has had to fill out the ellipses and reduce long, 
rambling sentences to order by a more precise clause-structure. 
Apart from this need for intelligibility, the rendering is as plain, 
clear, and faithful as possible. The English reader can now know 
what is written in the autograph texts of the Spanish saint, but I do 
not think the translator would wish anyone to excuse himself the duty 
of verifying affirmations from the original text. There is, inevitably, 
more bite in the original, and English words do not precisely render 
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their Spanish counterparts. For instance: ‘Gozo, que ni es del todo 
espiritual, ni sensual, sino gozo virtuoso’ is translated correctly as ‘a 
rejoicing which is neither wholly spiritual nor wholly sensual, but is a 
virtuous joy’. Yet one must remember that virtuoso retains some of 
the amplitude of virtus, and connotes not only ‘virtuous’ but also 
‘worthy’; it is more capable than the corresponding English ex- 
pression of being sensual as well as spiritual. The paper entitled 
‘Spiritual Relations’ contains the sixteenth-century term relaciones, 
used of short historical narratives or reports not rewritten to be con- 
sidered as literature; it consists of narratives of that sort. Similarly, 
if Las Moradas were rendered ‘ Dwelling-places’ instead of ‘Mansions’ 
(as traditional English usage requires, using the word in the Latin 
value of mansio), the subject-matter of that book would be less liable 
to misunderstanding. Professor Peers gives instances in which the 
thoughts of the saint have been guided by the varying connotations 
of given words in Spanish, and these equivocations do not easily 
survive translation. The translation will serve as an aid and an inter- 
pretation, but for the refinements the Spanish thoughts must be 
followed in the Spanish words. WILLIAM J. ENTWISTLE 


The Canon Law of the Church of England. Being the Report of the 
Archbishops’ Commission on Canon Law, together with Proposals for 
a Revised Body of Canons ; and a Memorandum ‘ Lawful Authority’. 
Pp. 256. London: S.P.C.K., 1947. 15s. 


THE Commission whose report is here presented was appointed in 
1939, a few months before the outbreak of war. Its work has 
necessarily been delayed but this has afforded time for fuller con- 
sideration of some points and has no doubt added to the weightiness 
of the recommendations. The book comes before us with a scholarly 
authority unparalleled in such reports in recent years, and indeed 
one’s mind goes back instinctively for comparisons to the Royal 
Commission on Ecclesiastical Courts of 1883, a Commission which 
included lawyers of the standing of Lord Coleridge and Sir Robert 
Phillimore, and scholars such as Westcott, Freeman, and Stubbs. In 
the present Commission one notices the little core of four historians, 
Drs. Jenkins and Macdonald, and Professors Jacob and Hamilton 
Thompson. These names are a guarantee of the historical value of 
the Report. 

The occasion of the appointment of this Commission was a judicial 
decision as to the illegality of stone altars, a small matter which, 
however, brought to a head a growing discontent with the law of the 
Church of England and its administration. The Commission was 
asked to report on the present status of Canon Law in England, 
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what method should be followed to determine which canons are to 
be regarded as obsolete, and how the Church might be provided with 
a body of canons certainly operative ; and it was directed to prepare, 
if this seemed expedient, a revised body of canons for enactment. 
The Report therefore falls into two main divisions, the first consisting 
in effect of a history of Canon Law in England and the second of 
a proposed body of canons. In the first part of the Report the Com- 
missioners found themselves obliged to survey a wider field than 
England and they have produced what, in the opinion of the present 
reviewer, is the best extant summary in English of the history of 
Canon Law in the West. Particular interest attaches to the later 
chapters of this section which deal with the post-Reformation period, 
for it is on this part of the subject that least has been written in 
recent years. 

The Commissioners, after dealing with history, had to make 
a decision for or against complete codification of the Canon Law. 
When the Commission was appointed many persons looked upon it 
as the Anglican equivalent of the body set up by Pope Pius X to 
revise the Canon Law of the Roman Church and expected to find 
proposed something like the Codex Furis Canonici. The Commissioners, 
however, decided otherwise. They point out that the Roman Catholic 
Church was able to command the full-time services of a number of 
professional canonists over a long period of years, a thing which is 
not possible in the Church of England, and that the problems facing 
the Roman Catholic Commission were not so difficult and con- 
troversial as those of the English Church. Further, they argue, as 
a matter of general principle, that comprehensive codification of law 
is alien to the English genius and that it is undesirable for the 
Church to attempt what the legal profession has always been un- 
willing to do. Whatever may be thought of this point, most people 
will agree that the practical objections to codification in the Church 
of England are insuperable. 

Having taken their stand against codification the Commissioners 
proceeded to a revision of the Canons of 1603, and this forms the 
second part of their Report. It is presumably the enactment of these 
revised canons which will be proposed to the Convocations. It would 
be undesirable here to go through the new canons in detail. We 
may, however, select for comment some of the chief innovations and 
points which involve matters of general principle. Of all these the 
most prominent arise from the canons which touch the relations of 
Church and State. 

The new canons contain abundant recognition of the Royal 
Supremacy. It is acknowledged explicitly in Canon X, and elsewhere 
the right of appeal to the King’s courts for lack of justice or abuse 
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of process is safeguarded. Nevertheless, the proposals if accepted will 
involve some change in the method of exercising the Supremacy, 
a change in fact initiated by the creation of the Church Assembly in 
1919. It is indicated principally in Canons XIII, Of Lawful Authority, 
and CXII, Of Courts in General. Canon XIII deals with the meaning 
of ‘Lawful Authority’ as that term is used in the Declaration of 
Assent. It gives a list of changes in the form prescribed by the Book 
of Common Prayer which are to be regarded as made by Lawful 
Authority, and it adds to them ‘such deviations (whether by way of 
addition, omission, alternative use, or otherwise) from the said form 
as the Convocations of the respective Provinces of Canterbury and 
York may respectively order, allow, or sanction within the said 
respective Provinces as being in their opinion both 

(i) convenient to be so ordered, allowed, or sanctioned and also 

(ii) neither contrary to nor indicative of any departure from the 

doctrine of the Church of England’. 

This section is probably to be understood in connexion with recent 
speeches by the two Archbishops on the subject of liturgical revision, 
the general idea being that the Church should embark on a period 
of controlled experiment to try and reach an agreed revision of the 
Prayer Book which, being based on experience and having general 
support, will have more chance of success than the abortive proposals 
of 1927-8. The proposals of this canon, which are supported by 
a memorandum written by Mr. Justice Vaisey, may well provide the 
right solution of the difficulty and it is to be hoped that they will not 
be opposed by mere conservatism or party prejudice. 

Canon CXII is more fundamental to legal reform in the narrower 
sense. It has been abundantly plain for many years and has been 
acknowledged by two Royal Commissions that a chief cause for con- 
tempt of the law in the Church of England has been the constitution 
of the Final Court of Appeal. As part of the legal reforms of the 
eighteen-thirties the old High Court of Delegates was- replaced by 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council and this new body, not 
strictly speaking a court and not necessarily composed of persons 
technically qualified to deal with ecclesiastical matters, proceeded to 
reverse a number of decisions of the ecclesiastical courts, properly so 
called, on some very important points. The indignation thus caused 
was increased by the Public Worship Regulation Act of 1874 which 
limited the discretion of the two Archbishops in the appointment of 
the judges of their Provincial Courts. It is not too much to say that 
as a matter of plain fact the activity of the Judicial Committee and 
the operation of the Public Worship Regulation Act have, in the eyes 
of many churchmen, vitiated the whole legal system of the Church of 
England. Commissions, both Royal and Archiepiscopal, have re- 
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peatedly acknowledged this and have proposed reforms, hitherto 
without success. In Canon CXII the Canon Law Commissioners 
make their proposals for a new Final Court. If these, or something 
like them, are not accepted the whole of the rest of the Report will 
be of little effect. 

There remains a point which is in some ways of more importance 
than anything mentioned hitherto. It is not uncommon for those who 
study Canon Law to meet an amused scepticism as to the value of 
their studies. It is now recognized that some knowledge of Canon 
Law must be part of the equipment of the ecclesiastical historian, 
especially if the field of his work be the Middle Ages, and the example 
of such scholars as C. H. Turner and E. Schwartz has vindicated the 
place of Canon Law in patristic studies. The question, however, 
remains as it was once put to the present reviewer: ‘ What is the 
relevance of Canon Law?’ It is obvious that any society must have 
rules and a constitution, and the larger the society the greater will be 
the need for specialists in its organization and procedure. From this 
point of view it is as easy to defend the activity of lawyers in the 
Church as in the State. But no canonist could be content to rest 
there and it would be difficult on that ground alone to advocate the 
study of Canon Law by the clergy. The justification of Canon Law 
is perhaps to be sought on some such lines as these. The Church is 
organized as a society in the world but it is also the light of the 
world and the salt of the earth. As a society it should be a pattern 
to secular society and its law should be a model for secular law. The 
law of the Church, according to the fourteenth-century canonist, 
Anthony de Butrio, aims at applying natural or divine law; its con- 
cern is always with morality. Out of this, for example, sprang the 
canonists’ insistence on the specific performance of contracts and 
their dislike of damages as a mere evasion of promises. Anthony de 
Butrio goes on to say that the Canon Law differs from the Civil Law 
(by which he means the Roman Civil Law) because the latter pursues 
simply the end of public utility. No doubt many secular lawyers 
would regard this as an unwarranted depreciation of their subject, 
and yet it is not uncommon to hear them complain of the decay of 
modern law which they attribute to forgetfulness of morality. The 
Canon Law insists that there are certain eternal principles and it aims 
at applying these to the life of the Church in the world. So the 
Canon Law is stated to consist of precepts of the Divine law, of 
customs, and of constitutions, and the late E. G. Wood wrote: ‘The 
canonist is not a mere lawyer. Nor can a mere lawyer ever be a true 
canonist. The canonist must begin with theology. Unless he is 
a theologian he can never be really a canonist.’ In England the 
canonical tradition has been broken. The teaching of Canon Law at 
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the Universities was stopped by Henry VIII and the institution 
which preserved its study among the lawyers was dissolved in 1857. 
The members of the Archbishops’ Commission, like their predecessors 
in earlier Commissions, recognize the extent of this loss and under- 
stand that written law must be clothed in canonical tradition. They 
are, however, realists and see that it is impossible at this stage either 
to restore the Canon Law degrees at the Universities or to reconstitute 
Doctors’ Commons. They make a modest proposal ‘that a society, 
consisting of clergy, professional historians, and lawyers, be formed 
for the purpose of studying the Ecclesiastical Law and of suggesting 
ways in which that law either needs alteration or can be developed 
to meet new needs’. It would be idle to deny that there is much in 
the history of Canon Law to be deplored and that there are paradoxes 
to be faced, such as the beneficial influence of forgeries, but no one 
can rise from the study of the law of the Church especially in its 
classical period without some admiration for the men who were 
bringing all their considerable intellect and energy to the application 
of morality in human affairs, and without some greater insight into 
the working of the Holy Spirit in the Church. Such a society as it is 
suggested should be formed may become a most beneficial influence 
in the life of the Church of England. Eric Kemp 


The Idea of History, by R. G. CoLLINGWoop. Pp. xxvi+ 329. Oxford: 
at the Clarendon Press, 1946. 20s. 


THE late Professor R. G. Collingwood did not live to complete his 
projected work on the ‘Principles of History’, and although he 
authorized the publication of the part he had already written, his 
literary executor, Professor T. M. Knox, did not feel justified in offering 
it to the public as it stood. In this volume he has made available a 
course of lectures on the philosophy of history delivered by Collingwood 
in 1936, and partly revised in 1940, and has inserted into them some 
other material, including two lectures and three excerpts from the un- 
finished ‘Principles’ dealing with aspects of the problem of historical 
knowledge. He has also offered by way of introduction an illuminating 
and discriminating appreciation of Collingwood’s achievement, for 
which his readers will be deeply grateful. 

The lectures, which form the bulk of the present volume, trace the 
development of the idea of history through classical antiquity, through 
the Dark Ages and the Middle Ages, through Renaissance, Aufkldrung, 
and Romantic Movement to modern times.’ At the very outset (pp. 9 ff.) 
Collingwood starts his thesis concerning the nature, object, method, 
and value of history, and urges that it is this conception of the historian’s 
task which is gradually being defined in the development he is tracing. 
XLVIII s 
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In his historical survey he certainly falls a victim to the temptation 
to over-simplify complex issues. Thus he approves the humanism 
he discerns in Greco-Roman historiography, but deprecates what he 
calls its substantialism. Even if Herodotus, to some extent, essays a 
‘really historical point of view’, in Thucydides the insight is dimmed 
by concession to the doctrine that historical events are important 
chiefly for the light ‘they throw on eternal and substantial entities, of 
which they are mere accidents’ (p. 43). The conviction that objects 
of knowledge are unchanging and eternal prevents Greeks and Romans 
alike from taking change and development seriously, and accordingly 
their historical work is radically deficient. All this, however, is scarcely 
argued at all. Even the attempts of the philosophers to deal with the 
problem of the contingent and changing elements in human existence 
receive hardly a mention; yet surely a detailed study of the text of 
Plato and Aristotle suggests that where moral conduct was concerned, 
they were fully alive to the weakness of any view which saw in it the 
mere application of rules to particular cases falling under them. They 
may not have seen the relevance of this insight to the understanding 
of history, but they should certainly receive credit for having reached 
it. Further, although a view of historical change such as Collingwood 
attributes to Livy is clearly fantastic, the question—what is changing, 
what is developing ?—surely remains significant. Certainly we ought 
not to make too free play with the conception of permanent substance 
as the subject of all change; but the discussion in these pages certainly 
does not establish that it is one with which we can altogether dispense. 
We may be tempted by the use of it to a sharp distortion of the 
actual processes of historical evolution, but it is hard to see how we 
can dispense with it if we are to attempt any organization of our histori- 
cal knowledge. 

While praising the Greco-Roman historians for their humanism, 
Collingwood welcomes the use made by Christian writers of the idea 
of providence. For although the providential interpretation of history 
leads to a misleading opposition of the objective purpose of God to 
the subjective purposes of men, it delivers men from a merely parochial 
view of their situation and enables them to see it in relation to the 
history of the world as a whole. But it is at this point in Collingwood’s 
argument that a weakness in his method begins to emerge. This 
weakness is a refusal to allow that questions about the nature of history 
can ever ultimately be concerned with anything except the nature of 
historical knowledge. For him the question, What is history? is 
fundamentally, What is the historian doing? How is his activity re- 
lated to that of the philosopher, the man of science, the theologian? 
He is tracing the emergence of history as an autonomous activity of 
the human mind. In the later part of his historical survey he shows 
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how, for instance, such writers as Bury and Toynbee fail as historians 
through a refusal to differentiate the nature of historical fact from that 
of, e.g., chemical fact. But one is bound to point out that Augustine, 
for instance, in his writing on history, was not directly concerned with 
this problem at all. He was offering us not principles of historical 
method so much as an account of what actually is the case. When 
Edmund Burke wrote, in his Letters on a Regicide Peace, ‘a child, a 
common soldier, a girl at the door of an inn have changed the face of 
history and a course of nature’,—he certainly issued a caveat against 
the dogmatist who would neglect the particular and the contingent. 
But primarily he was bearing witness to a conviction that in the workings 
of providence the humble and the insignificant frequently played a part 
altogether out of proportion to the majority’s reckoning of their im- 
portance. 

When we speak of a view of history, we may have in mind a view 
of the ultimate significance of historical changes. The question may 
be raised in our minds by the rise and fall of empires, by the victimiza- 
tion of the innocent, by a practical concern to remedy social injustice, 
or by a multitude of other perplexities such as have occupied the minds 
of men from the eighth-century prophets to our own day. (It is only 
against the background of such concern that the idea of Messiahship 
has meaning; deny altogether the legitimacy of these perplexities and 
the significance of that conception is destroyed.) Alternatively, we may 
mean by a view of history an account of what the historian is doing. 

It is Collingwood’s teaching that ultimately it is only the latter 
question that matters. The movement of his argument leads him 
perilously near to an identification of man’s historical existence with 
the actual work of the historian. He is concerned at times not simply to 
distinguish the methods and procedure of history from those of the exact 
sciences, but to demand an autonomy for the historian which comes 
very near allowing him to ‘make history’ by his re-living of the past. 
In Collingwood’s account of historical method, his disposal of the 
various forms of positivism is almost certainly final. His examination 
of the nature of historical fact may be incomplete, but at least he has 
shown once and for all that any theory which treats such a fact as if 
it were on all fours with a physical event rests on a radical ignoratio 
elenchi. ‘The historian’s relation to his subject-matter, his attempted 
‘re-living’ of the thought-processes which have determined the course 
of events he is studying, precludes him from taking any elements in 
his field as hard pill-like entities between which he can then trace links. 
Moreover it is quite obvious that such a ‘ re-living’ or ‘re-enactment’ 
of the past in the present contributes largely to the causal efficacy of 
that past. In Collingwood’s own phrase, it is through the work of the 
historian, in part at least, that the past is ‘incapsulated’ in the present. 
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But what principles are to govern that ‘incapsulation’? Here is ob- 
viously the crux, and here Collingwood hesitates. 

At times he flirts with a complete relativism, suggesting that the 
way in which the historian re-enacts the past is altogether conditioned 
by the circumstances of his own society. Thus: the Victorian medie- 
valist inevitably sees the medieval achievement through Victorian 
spectacles, and our revision of his findings is inevitably relative to our 
own point of view; the implications of Kant’s Copernican revolution 
are inescapable. And yet at the very end of the book there are hints 
of another view, in a discussion of historical progress. Collingwood 
seems there to allow that, in the field of social organization, for example, 
men can contrive answers to new questions that do not throw over at 
the same time the answers given by their fathers to the problems facing 
them. The underlying bias of Collingwood’s theory of knowledge is 
subjectivist. For him history is almost a Cartesian innate idea, a pro- 
ject imposed by nature upon him from within, which therefore can be 
justified when its place and function in the life of men is revealed. And 
yet he is too wise to rest there; for he sees that where there is knowledge, 
there is in some sense control from the side of the object. If the prin- 
ciples governing our selection of data and our imaginative supple- 
mentation of them in some sense make history what it is (so that, in his 
example, the conception of a Wellsian time-machine negates the very 
nature of historical experience), it still remains that in history we are 
coming to terms with what is. The nature of what is may be dimly 
enough divined, and the phrase ‘here a little, there a little’ may well 
characterize our possession of its actuality; but for all that we cannot 
dispense with the assumption that, however indirectly, we are somehow 
“coming home’ to a reality which we find and do not evoke. 

To illustrate further: much that Collingwood says of the method 
of historical construction will be congenial to those who have 
assimilated recent work as the framework and structure of the Gospels. 
The freedom with which the evangelists are now recognized to have 
handled their material accords well with much that Collingwood says 
concerning the construction and imaginative activity proper to the 
historian. But at the same time they were not free to ignore the 
common memory of the primitive community. If they shape a 
tradition by ‘re-living’ it (we may instance Luke’s handling of his 
Marcan material), they are also ‘ standing under it’ as something which 
they must hand on and which somehow defines the limits of their 
freedom. We cannot ignore the profound differences between the 
Christ of Mark and the Christ of Luke. We might say that we could 
never conjure the one out of the other. But in spite of that we may 
say that the direction of the two view-points is the same, and from 
both alike we can discern the lineaments of a single figure. If we 
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cannot extract an historical Jesus who is, as it were, overlaid by 
interpretation by both alike, we can see standing behind them, shaping, 
controlling, almost twisting the direction of their individual experience 
of his fullness, the figure to whom both, in the fellowship of the one 
community, strive to bear witness. D. M. MackINNoN 


The Doctrine of the Unity of the Church in the Works of Khomyakov 
and Moehler, by SercE BotsuakorF, D.Phil. Pp. xiv + 334. London: 
S.P.C.K., 1946. 18s. 


THE title of this book is rather misleading, since it consists almost 
entirely of a detailed account of the life and writings of Khomyakov 
with only a brief and inadequate treatment of Moehler. A mass of 
biographical and bibliographical information is collected which will 
be of real value to the student of Khomyakov, and the illustrative 
quotations from his writings give a fuller picture of his teaching than 
has hitherto been accessible to English readers. But the presentation 
of his teaching lacks clarity and discrimination ; we are sometimes told 
that he handles this or that matter ‘ well’ and are left without precise 
information howhe handlesit. Hencea clearer impression of Khomyakov 
as a theologian may still be obtained from the older and shorter work 
of W. J. Birkbeck, Russia and the English Church. 

Prefaces are contributed by Archbishop Germanos and by the late 
Archbishop Temple commending the book as a contribution to the 
study of reunion. Khomyakov’s work is important not only in itself 
but as a part of a dialogue between western and eastern exponents of 
the doctrine of the Church; and Dr. Bolshakoff enables his readers to 
follow the dialogue from Khomyakov’s elaboration of his doctrine in 
partial reaction from William Palmer’s ‘three-branch theory’ down to 
Congar’s recent criticism of Khomyakov for concentrating upon the 
mystical to the neglect of the institutional aspect of the Church. The 
difficulty of the mystical conception common both to Moehler and to 
Khomyakov lies in the relation between the Church mystically regarded 
and the empirical Church known in history; and Dr. Bolshakoff would 
have done well to include, both in his bibliography and in his discussion, 
the important treatment of this problem by the late Professor Goudge 
in an article ‘En Marge de Moehler’ in Oecumenica, October 1938. 
Goudge saw the chief defect in Moehler to be his neglect of the idea 
of the Church in the Old Testament, which throws much light upon 
the paradox of the Church as being both indestructible and composed 
of sinful and fallible members. ‘Moehler was a theologian and a 
philosopher, but not an exegete.’ Perhaps the same might fairly be 
said of Khomyakov. 

Dr. Bolshakoff could have carried his story a small stage further if 
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he had had access to Congar’s more recent work Esquisses du Mysteére 
de I’ Eglise, Paris, 1941. This work includes two essays, ‘L’Esprit des 
Péres d’aprés Moehler’ and ‘L’Hérésie d’aprés Moehler’. The first 
essay draws out precisely those elements in Moehler’s thought which 
made a strong appeal to Khomyakov; the second essay laments 
Moehler’s failure to apply his principles in his treatment of Protestant- 
ism in his Symbolik. 

A debt of gratitude is owed to Dr. Bolshakoff for doing more than 
has ever before been done in England to facilitate the study of these 
two great theologians. A. M. RaMsEY 


The Christian Answer, edited by Henry P. VAN Dusen. Pp. 250. 
London: Nisbet & Co., Ltd. tos. 


Tuis book, introduced to English readers by Professor John Baillie, 
of Edinburgh, and edited by the President of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, has behind it ten years of regular discussion by 
a group of American teachers and ministers of religion. The five 
papers here presented attempt to answer the questions: Why take 
Christianity seriously? Is Christian belief intellectually credible? 
What has Christianity to offer? and, What does Christianity propose 
for Society and for the individual? The result is a piece of apologetic 
which challenges comparison with the volume entitled The Christian 
Faith, which Dr. W. R. Matthews, Dean of St. Paul’s, edited in 1936 
and of which a revised and enlarged edition appeared in 1944. In 
many ways they supplement one another. The American writers, and 
particularly Dr. Paul Tillich, a distinguished German theologian now 
domiciled in the United States, are more concerned with ‘the crisis 
which grips contemporary culture’ than were the British. Professor 
G. F. Thomas, of Princeton University, who writes on ‘Central 
Christian Affirmations’, has to cover ground divided among several 
contributors in Dr. Matthews’s book. In spite of this his essay is one 
of the best in the present volume. The other contributors are Dr. 
T. M. Greene, of Princeton, Dr. E. E. Aubrey, of Crozer Seminary, 
and Dr. John Knox, of Union Seminary. In varying degrees all 
come under the influence of the current reaction from the ‘liberalism’ 
of a generation ago, and all strongly emphasize the place and function 
of the Church for an understanding of the Christian message. The 
real success of a book of this kind is to be judged by its effect on 
those critical of the answer it expounds. If they read it they will at 
any rate have to admit that it is characterized by clarity, candour, and 
conviction. Ernest A. PAYNE 
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Henry Wheeler Robinson, a Memoir, by Ernest A. Payne. Pp. vii +212. 
London: Nisbet, 1946. 12s. 6d. 


THE life of Henry Wheeler Robinson deserved to be written, not 
only because he was a distinguished scholar and leader of religious 
thought, but also because his career illustrates the life of the Baptist 
church during the last decades of the nineteenth century and in more 
recent times. Wheeler Robinson was born in 1872 among working- 
class people in Northampton. His father left the country before he 
was born and seems to have taken no interest in his family. In 
these circumstances Robinson’s childhood was, as Mr. Payne says, 
‘shadowed ’ and solitary. The influence of religion, however, played 
a dominant part in his experience from the first, and his ‘conversion’, 
which took place at the age of sixteen, was evidently the culmination 
of a process which had begun long before. A remarkable circum- 
stance of this conversion deserves to be recorded—it was brought 
about by a sermon which he was taking down in shorthand, and he 
notes that the moving of his soul by the preacher’s words did not 
interrupt the quick movement of his hand over the paper. The 
struggle of Wheeler Robinson for education while earning his living 
is a moving story which raises reflections on the human material out 
of which the older leaders of Nonconformity were fashioned. Robinson 
himself never regretted that he had to tread the hard way to know- 
ledge and Mr. Payne is doubtless right in saying that he learned in 
this school two virtues which were always obvious to his friends— 
stern self-discipline and a horror of self-pity. The services which 
Robinson rendered to his denomination at Rawdon College and at 
Regent’s Park College, first in London and then in Oxford, are well 
known, but the memoir enables us to understand the inner side of 
his work which could be appreciated only by those who were his 
pupils. He had the great advantage of always being responsible for 
a comparatively small group of students and he took this opportunity 
with complete devotion. He was never one who separated the 
intellectual life from the spiritual life or supposed that a man could 
make progress in true religion while neglecting the development of 
his mind. The present writer had the privilege on more than one 
occasion of taking part in devotional services conducted by Wheeler 
Robinson for his men, and from personal experience can concur with 
Mr. Payne, when he describes the profound impression of spiritual 
reality which the Principal conveyed to his hearers. This could only 
come from a deep personal religion and the memoir helps us to 
understand how Robinson’s inner life was nourished. He was not 
a man who attained peace without conflict. His critical intelligence 
was never put to sleep and it was not always easy to reconcile its 
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conclusions with his faith. Further, he was not without anxieties 
caused by conservative critics in the Baptist communion. Mr. Payne 
passes lightly over this episode, but it must be recorded that at one 
period of his life Wheeler Robinson was distressed by what he felt 
was a lack of sympathy with his aims among influential circles of his 
denomination. The spiritual life in all its Christian forms was his 
constant study and he possessed a surprising familiarity with the 
devotional literature of every school—not least with the Catholic. 
In the series of books which we edited together we laid great stress 
on ‘ religious experience ’, for which we have been criticized. I doubt 
if Robinson ever really understood the grounds of this criticism, 
because to him religious experience was the central fact of his life. 
The all-too-short retirement which he enjoyed when he laid down 
the principalship of Regent’s Park College was to him simply the 
liberty to work more steadily at theology, and his appointment as 
Speaker’s lecturer encouraged him to draw out a plan for a volume 
on the Theology of the Old Testament. The last of his published 
works, Inspiration and Revelation in the Old Testament, was an intro- 
duction to the study of Hebrew Theology. It is among the best of 
his writings and shows what Robinson might have given us in his 
old age had a few more years been granted. Mr. Payne’s excellent 
memoir gives a true portrait of a Christian scholar and fine teacher ; 
it is supplemented by some hitherto-unpublished essays, notably one 
on John Henry Newman with whose spirit, though not with his 
beliefs, Robinson had a deep affinity. W. R. MatTHEews 








